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Tt suddenly dawned on me ° 
while I was shaving’’ 


1. There I was all nice and lath- 
ered and reaching for my razor, 
when zowie! out clatter three 
bottles smack on the tiles and 
the bicarb can explodes all over 
my feet... 


2. “Such language!” yelps Betty, busting in, “you 
ought to be ashamed!” “And whatd’ you think you ought 
to be,” I snap at her, “making me play Jack Straws 
every morning to get my things off those shelves?” 


3. “You’re not being funny,” she kind of whim- 
pers. . . “ You know the children have to have those 
things.And if you think you can have kids in the 
family, with all the tonic and nose drops and pills 
and bandages they need, and not have a crowded 
medicine chest like ours...well, you’re crazy!” 


... then came the big 
advertising idea! 


s 


SAY! If families with kids have to have full medicine chests, why isn’t our com- 
pany advertising to families with kids? Why are we talxing toa lot of office girls 
and who-knows-what? We ought to be in The American Home. Over 1,000,000 
child-bearing families! A 100% home-service magazine, read only by home fami- 
lies! Well, sir, it was an inspiration. . and did we go to town! If anybody asks me, 


I can tell’em: for drug advertising The American Home is the best buy of ’em all. 


There’s no place like Hhe_ } 
[-\MERICAN | LOME 


for advertisers who sell anything for the home 


They 2 sold on its AUTHORS 


Vf24 sold on its AUDIENCE 
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Dog Gone—and the N. Y. ¢€. 


The New York Central Railroad System operates on more than 


; 


11,000 miles of track: its revenues run into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. In spite of its vast size, the N. Y. C. is at bottom 


just a sentimentalist -roof? Consider this memorandum and 


, 


baggage agent's report which shed sunshine on the routine tasks 
f L. W. Landman, general passenger traffic manager: 


Mrs. R. Stewart checked her dog from Niagara Falls to Ham- 
burg, N. Y., and in transfer from Train 38 to connecting local 
train at Albany the dog escaped. Our baggage department at 
Albany, in cooperation with our police department, made every 


effort to locate the dog The dog had entered the Stewart 
home as a Christmas present when a pup, naturally making him a 
favorite with the children. 

The dog was reported from time to time as being seen in 
different parts of Albany... . After all attempts to recover 


him were unsuccessful, it was suggested that if Mrs. Stewart or 
some member of the family would come to Albany and accom- 
pany our men to the vicinity where the dog was last seen he 
would probably answer their call and submit to capture. This 
suggestion was accepted by Mrs. Stewart and her son. Attached 
is copy of report made by W. C. McTigue, baggage agent: 
After walking to a clearing at the top of hill young 
Stewart spotted the dog running west, and we all followed along 
the edge at the same time calling to the dog by name... . When 
we came in clear view of the dog the search was ended (and 
what a reunion)—the boy cried, the dog cried, and to make this 


compicte report, n 


lust say that I could not help joining them. 


‘ 


\ } : ¢ ] ») , 

When recovered the dog was apparently in excellent condi- 
tion, there being no appearances of fatigue or hunger, although 
very thirsty, and I would also say he was quite clean—consider- 
ing.” 


Who says these railroad men are as tough and unyielding as 
a spike ? 


Buyers into Sellers, and Vice Versa 

A. C. Caldwell, a Chicago druggist who dabbles in school 
supplies, put the old bean to work last August and as a result 
since then has upped his sales in this department somewhere 
around 300%. It was simple, when you come to think of it, and 
might be applied to other lines. MHere’s the idea: 


He invited two boys, one 13 and a grade pupil; the other 16 
and in high school, to accompany him to the wholesalers. ‘‘As- 
sistant buyers,” he told them they were. He argued to himself: 


“I want to stock up with what the kids want, not what I think 
they want.” 


Commenting on their assistance, he told SM: 


Their observations, remarks, suggestions and apparent enthu- 
Siasms over certain items changed my purchasing considerably. 
I tound that they were pretty smart in their selections, that they 
chose wisely, and were cautious buyers. The goods they said 
would sell Aave sold. . . 


“My experience with them has convinced me more than ever 
that the merchant, no matter what he sells, must give more 
thought to discovering what the customer really wants. It 
might be a smart idea for manufacturers, too. 


‘I thought I knew how to buy, but the kids showed me up. 
It may be that there are a lot of experts who can take lessons 
from the consumers of their goods.” 


1938 Begins Early 

When Franklin Delano Roosevelt moved the motor industry's 
calendar two months ahead, in order to stabilize employment, a 
couple of years ago, and introductory shows of next year’s models 
began to be held in November, he started a trend which is be- 
ginning to grow rather startlingly. 


There are those who say that tampering with the calendar may 
be as bad as tampering with the Court. 


But even so, a lot of other industries have followed suit. You 
can buy 1938 automobiles in October. You can also buy Sears, 
Roebuck’s 1938 oil burner and Standard of Indiana's 1938 Red- 
Crown gasoline. 


The other day, Bank of New York & Trust Co.. New York, 
more than a century and a half old, and proportionately con- 
servative and dignified, yielded too. Instead of issuing its new 
calendar—a series of old New York prints—on January 1, as 
calendar advertisers have done from the beginning of time, they 
released it October 1. It contained three months of 1937 and 
then proceeded into 1938. We believe, though, that L. M. Town- 
send, the bank's advertising director, refers to it as a “1938 cal- 
endar.” 


“Good Position Requested” 


‘It wasn't the cough that carried him off 
But the coffin they carried him off im. 

When Rockefeller Center's Wendell MacRae was down in Vir- 
ginia taking pictures of Staunton Military Academy, he saw from 
the roadside the scene pictured here. 
cough and the coffin popped into his head, and he popped his 
camera out of its case and tecorded this instance of preferred 


position for Vick’s. 


The old rhyme about the 


McRae had long had a weakness for photographing scenes 
along the Great American Roadside. He was formerly in the 
research department of a motion picture company. When the 
industry moved west, he was offered a job in Hollywood. Driv- 
ing across the continent, he stopped to photograph everything 
that caught his fancy. It took him three months to reach the 


The tie-up tickled Photographer MacRae 
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WITH CITY AND SUBURBAN 
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WKRC broadcasts 
the only full hour morning com- 


mercial program in Cincinnati 


Cincinnati likes Dow's Dawn Patrol. And Dow’s 31 
drug stores like the program to the extent of spon- 
soring it six times a week for a solid year. Under 
the light touch of WKRC’s Al Bland, the hour from 
7:30 to 8:30 every weekday morning is as impor- 
tant (and as good!) as bacon and eggs to thousands 
of Cincinnatians. A recent Dow radio contest 
brought 10,000 customers into the stores, many of 


them making tivo trips on this one contest alone! 


W KRC carries more local advertising than any other 
Cincinnati station—in addition 
to the complete schedule of the 


Columbia Broadcasting System. 


FIRST ON YOUR DIAL—5000 Watts, 
Day; 1000 Watts, Night. Owned and 
operated by Columbia Broadeast- 
ing System. Represented by Radio 
Sales: New York + Chicago + De- 
troit + Los Angeles « San Francisco 
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West Coast, and meanwhile his job had been filled. He didn't 
care, though, as he had resolved to abandon research, for the 
camera. Ewing Gailoway, who had been buying the pictures he 
took along the way, gave him a job which he held several years 
before opening his own studio in New York. 


Joy in the Land of Cotton 


If you've ever chopped cotton with a hoe, acquiring calloused 
hands amid the weeds and pestiferous Johnson grass, you'll under- 
stand why Dixie is delighted with the Dixie Cotton Chopper. 

Godfathered by the Texas cattle and oil millionaire John 
Scharbauer, president of Dixie Cultivator Corp., of Dallas, the 
contrivance has been tinkered with for 16 years. Last Spring a 
perfected chopper was demonstrated on the water-furrowed rows 
cof a 3,000-acre plantation near Shreveport, La. Newsreel men 
were on hand, for this was sizzling news to all residents of King 
Cotton's wide domain, 

The advertising debut consisted of 50- and 100-word spot 
announcements over WFAA six days a week from November 
through April. Says W. S. Henson, advertising and sales promo- 
ton manager: 

‘We meant to hit just the Southwestern market first, but in no 
time we had letters of inquiry from 25,000 farmers, and had 500 
dealers. Besides a deluge of requests for demonstrations from the 
entire southern cotton growing area we were repeatedly invited 
to show how the machine could thin plants for growers of Michi- 
gan sugar beets and Arizona lettuce. 

“Recently the governments of Brazil, Argentina, Peru and 
other South American countries wrote us such persuasive requests 
that we now have a man en route for Rio and Buenos Aires to 
cemonstrate the machine there.” 

Going by air mail to the South American representative is a 
batch of advertising folders in Spanish explaining the machine's 
merits. It will do the work of eight to ten men . . . chop 16,000 
hills of cotton an hour and miss the skips . . . farmers are buying 
it for economy even in sections where Negro labor is available 
at 75 cents a day or less . . . it increases yield 10 to 50% an 
acre because of its simple method of conserving moisture. 

Broadsides in color are supplied dealers for window posters. 
All inquiries are answered by a letter and a folder. Small display 
ads were used in Farm & Ranch and Semi-Weekly Farns News. 
This modest ad program has been increased in preparation for the 
1938 cotton chopping season—the logical result of a business 
that is growing like a house afire. 

All sales are for cash, $100 for a machine. And there'll be 
no credit plan until production catches up with the enormous 
demand. 

Now that Scharbauer’s machine has taken a lot of the drudgery 
out of cotton raising, perhaps some of the song-writers who long 
for their ol’ plantation home will mosey down there. A field 
hand’s life is easy, just riding along on rubber tires behind the 
mules, while the Dixie cotton chopper does the work. 


Meet the Greeks 


N. J. Cassavetes, twenty years in the steamship agency business, 
decided a couple of years ago that American advertisers should 
know more about the Greeks. That is, the Greek-Americans. 

Some of the things Mr. Cassavetes himself learned about the 
G-A’s were that there are 850,000 of them (and not merely 
300,000, as the Federal Census has indicated); that there are 
70,000 retail stores owned by G-A’s in this country. These include 
{0,325 restaurants, 55,179 candy stores, and Lord knows how 
many shoe shine parlors. 

So Mr. Cassavetes put together a staff, established an office at 
303 West Forty-second Street, New York, and compiled a list of 
60,000 G-A business concerns—all such concerns in the country, 
in fact, except 5,000 concessionaires. These will appear in the 
Greek Blue Book—the first national yearbook for any nationality 
in the country, said he—which will be published January 1. 

Advertisements in the issue will appear in Greek. Advertisers 
who responded to the initial mail announcement include Phillips 
Packing, Anheuser-Busch and Pabst, R. C. Williams, Gumpert ces- 
serts and Worcestershire sauce. About 20,000 copies of the book 
will be distributed through 1,500 G-A agents. 
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. Keep your advertising 


on ihe BUYING side! 


Products in stores are on the SELLING 
side until they’re sold—i.e., until some- 
one on the BUYING side is influenced 
to purchase them. Hence the value of 
keeping your advertising (influence) on 
the BUYING side! 

The 1,477,000 housewife-readers of 


The Family Circle are on the BUYING 


side of a grocery counter—housewives 
whose everyday routine for buying is 
exactly the same as your routine for 
selling—women who take their buying 
seriously. They read and enjoy The 
Family Circle. (Ask to see the recent 
Clark-Hooper 3-city survey.) 

Being on the BUYING side of a 
grocery counter gets these women The 
Family Circle. Advertising in The Family 
Circle will get them for you—1,477,000 


strong! 


a THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


400 Madison Avenue, New York; 6 No. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; 1217 Russ Bldg., San Francisco 


a Pad AG, 
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HE AMERICAN WEEKLY announc- 
es that for the first time in its 
forty-one years of publication 
it will be distributed on a large scale 
with Sunday newspapers other than 
those owned by Mr. W. R. Hearst. 
Effective January 2, 1938, the mag- 
azine, which already reaches 6,000,000 
homes, giving it by far the largest 
circulation in the world, will add an- 
other million by including as its dis- 
tributing publications the following 
Sunday newspapers: 
Buffalo Courier-Express 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Houston (Tex.) Post 
Minneapolis Journal 
Nashville Tennessean 
Wichita Beacon 
These six Sunday newspapers will deliver 
into the homes of their million customers 
every week the same magazine that goes 
into six million homes through the Hearst 
Sunday newspapers, creating an undupli- 
cated audience of 7,000,000 families for 
one publication. 


Unique Editorial Formula 
‘This new step forward by The American 
Weekly, with its even greater possibilities, 


. & 


American Weekly to Enter 
Homes 


¢s—and 
) 


is the result of a unique editorial formula 
conceived by Mr. Hearst in 1896 and ad- 
hered to ever since. 

At a time when popular national maga- 
zines were devoted either to fiction or pol- 
itics, or both, Mr. Hearst sought to provide 
something unique and grippingly inter- 
esting —something that would bring to 
his audience the glamour, the mystery, 
the romance of real life. The fundamental 
formula laid down in the first few years 
of publication still holds. The American 
Weekly’s editors search throughout the 
world for material that deals with the 
loves, romances, adventures and tragedies 
of real people, in high places or low, but 
with verifiable names and addresses. Each 
of these articles must contain the same 
basic plot or theme that characterizes the 
best works of fiction. 

In those early days, science was begin- 
ning to make itself felt in American life 
and industry. No medium of large circu- 
lation was available to gather, interpret 
and disseminate authoritative informa- 
tion in this rich field of public service. The 
editors of The American Weekly were the 
first to see its interest and importance. 
Today that magazine devotes a great 
amount of effort and space to making the 
developments and mysteries of astron- 


s 


an 5 ‘ : 
Get American | w\epoenre OE, 5 ese Nt 
e Lsteg . . “ 
W ki Jan. 24 CAmerican Weekly’ |t aoa we 
ec » | \y announces yuo h Out — fam 
rhe American Weel Soja a2 Branches san NewsP ctl Pa 
that for he worst t will be dis- NEW YORK sept. 23 (A Pi é . polit ’ ; “a - 
wan ¢ publica large ecale with The api announcell to- le Six Me ok a ; 
‘ > a we than Say, tiat effective January 2 1998s | a ad 7 
The foll wing story appeared rey ntly in news columns of leading new (papers throughout the cou ntry: 


omy, archaeology, biology, medicine, and 
the other sciences clear and attractive to 
the layman, while at the same time hold- 
ing the interest of the initiated by the 
authenticity and accuracy of the material. 
Record Advertising Progress 

For the first 20 years of its existence 
The American Weekly remained exclu- 
sively an editorial power. In 1916, how- 
ever, with a circulation of 2,000,000, it 
entered the national advertising field. 

In the next ten years or so it progressed 
in advertising linage from zero to 522,055 
lines (Printers’ Ink figures for 1927) and 
in circulation to about five million. 

The progress of The American Weekly 
continued, as well as its recognition as one 
of the great forces in American advertising. 

From 522,055 lines in 1927 it jumped to 
784,736 in 1928, an increase of more than 
50 per cent. 


Succeeding years showed big gains. In 
1929 there was an increase of 134,346 
lines. In 1930, with the depression paring 
down national magazine linage, there was 
another increase to 923,822 lines. And the 
vitality of The American Weekly was re- 
vealed to its maximum when in 1931 it 
passed its 1929 and 1930 records and 
reached the amazing figure of 978,380 
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“|Houston Post Readers to Join Family; 
“Of Famed American Weekly on Jan, 2 


Headlines of 
news stories that 
reported one of 
the most signif- 
icant develop- 
ments in publi- 
cation history. 


lines, an all-time high up to then 
(Printers’ Ink figures for 1931). 

The depression finally caught up even with 
The American Weekly, with a slight recession 
in 1932 and in 1933, but the turn came in 1934, 
and further increases were made in 1935. 

All evidence of depression disappeared in 
1936 when The American Weekly surpassed its 
all-time high figure by recording its first million- 
line year—1,041,068 lines. No other national 
magazine made anywhere nearly so great an 
increase, and no magazine which had been in 
business for more than a few years equalled its 
1929 figure. 

Even more interesting to students of adver- 
tising than the increasing recognition of The 
American Weekly is the continued improve- 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


ment in the type and quality of the advertising. 
When the new pace was set in 1927 new stand- 
ards were set, copy formerly accepted was re- 
jected, and orders running into the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were refused*the first few 
years. 


Outstanding Automotive Recognition 


Important advertisers welcomed the change. 
In 1926 and 1927 drug store products linage 
was the most important classification in The 
American Weekly. In 1936, however, food 
and food beverage linage made up the big- 
gest classification and The American Weekly 
led all national magazines for that field by 
nearly 100,000 lines. It also led all magazines 
in drug store linage, but that linage consisted 
largely of cosmetics and dentifrices—and even 


with that leadership, drug store products 
linage in The American Weekly had to bow 
to automotive and accessories. 

From almost nothing in 1926 and 1927 in that 
classification The American Weekly by 1936 had 
become one of the outstanding mediums in the 
automobile and automotive advertising field. 


Many offers for the rights to distribute The 
American Weekly through newspapers other 
than Mr. Hearst’s have been received and re- 
fused in the past ten years. It was felt previously 
that the time was not ripe for such a venture. 
However, the management has decided that 
today the trend to [he American Weekly is suth- 
ciently definite toextend its operations and mak 
available a still greater national market for its 
growing list of important magazine advertisers. 
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General Being ever in pursuit of ways to 

Average Person Finds Letter Writing More Dithcult Than Telephoning or Wiring 60 make SM of more value to readers, 

The 55t/ f a sertes of MrveyS Me ide exclusively for SALES MANAGEMENT the editors invite your comment and 

by the Market Research Corporation of America criticism of the October 10 issue. 

Fed f Sales Executives to Meet in New York November 9 24 We are especially interested in two 

How the FTC Proceeds Against False Advertising Claims 52 points: What material you found 

ne aR Trends - il in the issue that you consider par- 
Spotlight 35 


General Management 


How 41 Big Firms Initiate and Clear Sales and Advertising Budgets .y 


Merchandising 


Women Sell Themselves in This Unique Electrical Shopping Centet 18 man-power problems which we shall 

Product Design plan for 1938. 

Designing to Sell ere — . 

Sales Campaigns Yes, yes! Brass E. Tacks will be ¢ 
Dr. West-Calox Special Deal Goes Over with a Bang... os ; 17 back in one of the November issues. 
How Dennison Induced Retailers to Stock and Push Babypads . ti 

Pop” Go 300 Distributors, as Showmanship Is Applied — ~. B 


Rosemary, Inc., Blazes a Trail in Sponsoring Branded Napery..... « WB 


Sales Control 


George I 
Forecast Plan . next article. It’s about the planned 


Sales Policy 


How Western Auto Supply Built a Group of $50 “Associate” Stores inne. “ee 


Departments and Services of our mail nowadays. Reason: 
Advertising Campaigns . 54 So many sales executives and ad- 
Comment 76. vertising agents are seeking infor- 
Letters a oe sian tga shah a vat ah arial oes lo ea are wae meets . 70 mation which will help them sell 
Marketing Flashes . 16 and advertise more intelligently. 
EE BO NG och in en adee Radelawred ches £denENeOREa Aas 62 Even though it weighs down our al- 
Organization News ein S ow eine iia aod ; a consort es ready-sagging shoulders with unend- 
Sales Letters ath borane wt Say ede oatiw ale es ' 29 dnt ee ing reference work, we think it's a 
Oe re eas 2 - 2 good sign. It means people are go- 
CINE, ig Sw iniia een Guu ceed , beim uentiecasins aden dad 20 ing after business aggressively. 
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Notes from the Managing 
C O N T E Ry T aq, ote neon eg ing 


ticularly helpful or usable, and 
what subject matter along similar 
lines you need and want but didn’t 
a¢ find in that issue. Your opinion will 
help to guide the editorial policies 
not only on future special issues of 


Part Il of a special study by John Allen Murphy 


this kind, but on feature articles on 


By Sanveare Mi. Hagnes If you particularly liked Ray 


Comyns’ article on training men 
who sell staples to use specialty sales 


Keith Helps Dealers Lick Inventory Problem with Stock Control and tactics, you'll want to watch for his 


day's work for salesmen. Scheduled 
for November 15. 


By William Broadhurst, Manager, Associated Store Sale ° 
Western Auto Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo - a . 
_— ial We never fail to get a kick out 
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WHO ARE 
THE “KNOWN BUYING 
AUTHORITIES?” 

Mill & Factory’s subscription lists are 
com posed of names of the men who buy 

. regardless of title; supplied by in- 
dustrial distributors’ salemen—the men 
in the front line trenches of industrial 
equipment selling, who pay for every 
copy. 


Personal Copy CIRCULATION TO THE Kygyym INDUSTRIAL BUYING FACTORS 
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Like industrial salesmen, industrial advertising must reach men 
to do its work. 

Compare your advertisement’s chances of reaching men in a 
“company subscription” magazine with its chances in Mill & 
Factory — which is sent by personal copy to the known indus- 
trial buying authorities. 

Compare its appearance; well reproduced on high grade 
coated paper. Its acceptance, surrounded by well-edited, in- 
formative articles of vital interest to plant executives. 


A v* 


3 avi A ~ ; = 
A @QGempover-Mast Publication 
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Advertising Offices: NEW YORK — 205 E. 42nd Street: CHICAGO — 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
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THE MOUNTAIN 
COMES TO MAHOMET (| 


Of all types of consumers, the tarmev isthe advertising in his favorite farm magazines. 
easiest to reach. He doesn’t demand that Whether he chooses your product or a com- 
you make your product availableacrossthe petitive line is determined by how much 
street or around thecorner. Makehimwant or how little he knows of your product. 
what you have to sell... and if you have . . . 

distribution within twenty, thirty, forty This year, with farm income 7 nine 
miles of his home, you've got a customer. billion dollars, the farm market is one no 
, sales manager can afford to neglect. The 
farmer and his family constitute the rich- 
est single income group in America. Farm 
Journal will help you tell your story 
to 1,333,000 modern, intelligent farm 
families ...who read Farm Journal eagerly 
And the farmer is just as brand-conscious because 4-Day Writer-to-Reader service 
as the rest of us. When he goes to town, = gives them a timeliness and_ freshness 
he takes with him impressions gained from and usability never offered them before. 


FARM JOURNAL 
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Distance means nothing to the farmer when 
itcomes to getting what hewants. He moves 
on wheels. He may shop in one or more of a 
dozen towns and cities within a wide radius. 
He thinks of miles instead of ‘‘blocks.”’ 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of $ 

We don’t pre- 

e tend to be 

The Coming Test smart enough 

to draw any 

eye sharp picture 

of Sales Ability of the coming 

ad ups and downs 

of business—and even if we felt sure about our ability, 

caution would prompt us not to stick our necks out too far. 

So this column isn’t setting out to do any definite predict- 
ing ON its own. 


e oe e But SALES MANAGEMENT editors have been 
checking with manufacturers, bankers, analysts, economists 
and government officials, and their opinions, boiled down, 
might be summarized about like this: 


1. We aren't likely to plumb any new depths of depres 
sion. 
2. We aren't out of the old depression yet, as business 


came back to only 90¢7 of normal and there is no case 
on record where a new real depression started before 
business had returned to normal. 

3. We seem to be in a sidewise period in the upward 
progress with ups and downs to be expected in the 
sidewise movement. 

i. Production and retail sales are likely to improve dur- 

ing the next two months. 

There is fairly general agreement on an improvement 

in the first quarter of next year. 

6. A possible resting sidewise period is forecast for 

next Spring and Summer. 

A fast pick-up a year from now is predicted, pr 

entry into the Gnal two to three year period of re- 

covery. 


e@ @ e@ Now these opinions of distinguished men may 
turn out to be cockeyed. But let’s assume the picture will 
be something like that. It doesn’t sound unreasonable, 
because major business depressions don’t occur unless pre- 
ceded by credit stringency, construction booms, industrial 
production well above the normal line and speculative ex- 
cesses in commodity and security prices, 


@ e@ e@ If it does turn out that the next year is about 
the same as the year we are completing, real rewards should 
go to alert, progressive marketing executives. In the period 
1931-33 few of them could make much progress swimming 
against the tide. Rewards, either moral or financial, were 


skimpy. 


@ @ e From 1934 through the Spring of this year 
rising prices and rising demand made business almost auto- 
matically better. Marketing executives were swimming with 
the tide. 


@ @ e@ Now we may be in for a period where there 
is still water and no tide. Progress then will be more a 
matter of individual skill than it is likely to be during fast 
recessions or violent upswings. 


@ @ e The current news letter of the National City 
Bank of New York points out that we have just gone 
through the longest sustained rise in the business history 
of this country. The volume of business has risen for five 
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ALES MANAGEMENT’ for the fortnight ending October 20, 1937: 


consecutive years, counting 1932 as the bottom year of the 
depression. Each succeeding year has been better than its 
predecessor and in the last three years particularly the gains 
have been wide. There are few cases of upswings out of 
earlier depressions having made as much as four years of 
uninterrupted gain. 


@ e@ oe Always there must come a time when indices 
cease to rise, and when comparisons with a year ago show 
no change or become unfavorable. There is nothing sen- 
sational or alarming about a check of this character, al- 
though it may readily expand into a moderate recession 
while inventories are worked off, building costs brought 
into line with rental values, and other desirable adjustments 
in the economic situation made. The inventory situation, 
which has been a cause of considerable worry, seems to be 
getting better, at least in the retail field. The September 
showing was more favorable than August, with sales gains 
of 6% and an improvement in the inventory situation in 
all but one of the 12 Federal Reserve districts. 


@ e e@ A year from now, when we have a better per- 
spective of the current situation, it may turn out that the 
present lull was occasioned by only one factor, that being 
the abrupt lessening of pump-priming. During the calen- 
dar year 1936 the Federal Government paid veterans 
$1,500,000,000 in cash bonus money, whereas this year’s 
payments are less than 7% of last year's total. Relief 
appropriations for the present fiscal year have been cut 
about $1,000,000,000 last year. Social security taxes have 
taken more than $500,000,000 from payrolls in the present 
calendar year, 


@ e@ e@ Under the circumstances—with consumers 
having several less billion dollars to spend, owing to new 
taxes and stoppage of Federal outlays—private business 
seems to have filled the gap admirably, as it is almost a 
positive certainty that the total national income this year 
will exceed that of 1936 by a fairly generous margin. 


Value of Building Contracts Awarded 
in the United States in the First 
Seven Months of Each Year 
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As pointed out in one of the paragraphs above, construction 

booms have always been a contributing force to major business 

depressions. This chart, reproduced through the courtesy of 

the Chicago Tribune, shows that building, while increasing 

steadily since 1935, is still in the valley. Permits in September 
fell below the 1936 figure. 
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The Federal Reserve report 
Where Sales of September department 
store sales shows that the 

country’s business is ex- 
Are Best actly 100% of the 1923-25 

normal average. A year 

ago the index stood at 94. 
Gains ot 14% were registe red in the Cleveland and Dallas 
districts, 119% in Atlanta, 10% in Richmond and Chicago, 
9% in St. Louis, 8% in Kansas City, 7% in Minneapolis, 
6% in New York and Philadelphia, and in Boston and San 
Francisco there was no change. 


@ e@ e@ Using this same 1923-25 average as normal, 
the store inventory situation looks far from alarming; in 
fact, store stocks would seem to be too high rather than too 
low. Whereas sales were practically at normal last month, 
inventories were only about 809% of normal. Much of the 
answer doubtless lies in the growing tendency during the 
past decade to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis. A moderate 
inventory by the standards of the middle 20’s seems big 
today. 


@ e@ e@ Rural retail sales, as compiled by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, use 1929-31 as normal 
and so are not directly comparable with department stores. 
Every month this year the seasonally adjusted rural retail 
sales have exceeded normal and for the last month were 
15% ahead. This isn’t surprising in view of the fact that 
farmers’ cash income this year will be at least $1,000,000,- 
000 higher than last year. 


@ e@ e However, all is not perfect in the farm sector, 
according to studies made by the Briggs & Stratton Corp., 
of Milwaukee. Their study indicates that in recent months 
manufacturers of electrical equipment—radios, washing 
machines, stoves, sweepers, milking machines, etc.—have 
been disappointed in the sales in farm areas. The survey 
made by the Milwaukee corporation indicates that the factor 
which has been damming up sales was in many cases the 
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The geographical production center of the steel industry moved 
steadily westward from 1874 to 1933. But last year the historic 
trend was reversed and the center moved eastward about 13 
miles to a point in Richland County, Ohio, about one mile 
north of the city of Mansfield. Abandonments since 1933 of 
some of the steel capacity in western states accounted for the 
change. .... J According to the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, today’s wages in steel plants average $10 a week more 
than in all manufacturing industries and the purchasing power 
of steel employes is currently 12% greater than in 1929. Since 
that boom year working hours have decreased 25%. Today’s 
average wage of $36.20 is 30 cents higher than in the boom 
year, with food and housing costs substantially less. 
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erroneous belief that the complete electrification of rural 
America was just around the corner. Farmers are hesitat- 
ing, according to the report, in buying machines to be 
operated by batteries or gasoline engines, because they fear 
that these devices will be rendered obsolete if electricity is 
to come in the immediate future. 


@ e@ e There are something over six million farms 
in the nation, but according to a recent bulletin of the 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit, only 1,138,335 are today re- 
ceiving service from power companies. 


F. M. Rhed, 
Horse and Buggy eastern sales 

manager of 
the Hoover 
Co., told mem- 
bers of the 
Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York the other day that sales manage- 
ment is so far behind manufacturing that if the latter stood 
still it would take sales management 20 years to catch up. 
“The future of business,” said Mr. Rhed, ‘‘lies in the train- 
ing of salesmen. There are no more natural-born salesmen 
than there are natural-born doctors or lawyers. You should 
look for five things in a salesman: Industry, intelligence, 
integrity, intentions and intestines. There are four steps in 
training: Telling or explaining, demonstrating and drama- 
tizing, practicing the sales procedure until it becomes auto- 
matic to the salesman, and checking to see that the salesman 
sells according to plan.” 


Sales Managers 


e@ e@ e@ R. H. Macy & Co. reports that 74 trade- 
marked articles were added to the price-fixed group during 
September. Their tally now shows the following numbers 
of price-fixed brands: 567 patent medicines and toilet 
goods, 173 liquors, 734 books, 271 miscellaneous items. 


@ e@ e@ The department store makes this comment 
about mark-ups: ‘“The retailer consumer today pays (over 
and above the retailer’s cost) 66.1% of that cost for price- 
fixed cosmetics. For price-fixed drugs, the consumer pays 
the retailer an average mark-up of 57% of the cost of the 
article to the store; pays 55% for price-fixed liquors; pays 
67.2% for miscellaneous specialties and pays 70.6% over 
and above the retailer's cost for price-fixed books.’’ 


@ e@ e Irving C. Fox, general counsel of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, predicted before a luncheon 
meeting of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce that 
the courts will be called upon to decide a number of issues 
arising from the Miller-Tydings Act. He said: ‘Two de- 
cidedly important questions must eventually be determined 
by the courts. They are: What is a minimum price? 
What is a commodity which is in free and open competi- 
tion with commodities of the same general class?” 


@ @ e@ Several government departments and bureaus 
are making studies of distribution costs and determining 
the weaknesses in distribution methods. These efforts, 
however, are by no means concerted and not all of them 
are convincing. For example, in some cases where business 
men were instrumental in talking the government into mak- 
ing relief distribution of surplus commodities as a means 
of distributing surpluses which threatened their business, or 
the price structure, these commodities were delivered to 
persons who otherwise might have bought them from the 
business men. The concurrent study of the cost of dis- 
tribution by government and private methods shows the 


private method in a disadvantageous light—but what does 
it mean? 
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Scholarships: (Left) 
A gift of $6,000, to 
be increased to 
$50,000, is presented 
to Northwestern Uni- 
versity for “ntern- 
ship scholarships” in 
the graduate study of 
advertising. It came 
from the Advertising 
Foundation Fund of 
Chicago. Left to 
right, Walter Diil 
Scott, of Northwest- 
ern, and Homer J. 
Buckley, W. Frank 
McClure, and Max 
Berns, trustees of 


the Fund. 


Sales Technician: 
Harry H. Morrison is 
elected v.-p. in charge 


Veteran: (Below) For 
17 years W. C. Leitch 
has been with the sales 
of research of the Per- department of Gilbert 
sonnel Institute, Chi- & Barker Manufactur- 
cago. For the last two ing Co., Springfield, 
years he was instructor Mass. Now he moves 
in sales technique of from the Chicago dis- 
LaSalle Extension Uni- trict managership to 
versity: before that re- asst. sm. at the home 
searcher for United plant. E. J. Walters suc- 
Business Publishers. ceeds him at Chicago. 


ws, 


Takes Pen in Hand: (Above) 
Elmer H. Dalldorf is appoint- 
ed s.m. of W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co.’s wholesale division, with 
his headquarters in Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa. He was with the 
John Leslie Paper Co. for 19 


years. 


Changes: (Below) A. W. 


Gould, after 27 years with 


Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul. 

17 of them as ad mgr. of 

Farmer's Wife, becomes s.m. of 

Permalux Co., Chicago, maker 

of transfer signs “of permanent 
identity.” 


(Above) + 550 


Conditioner: 


Earl D. Doty will have 


charge of General 
Motors automatic heat- 
ing and air condition- 
ing publicity as ad mgr. 
of Delco - Frigidaire 
conditioning division. 
He’s been with the 
company, and Delco- 
Light, 21 years. 
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Nation-wide photo 


Hangs Out His Shingle: Robert L. John- 
son, v.p. in charge of advertising of 
Time, Inc., resigns November 1 to start 
his own management consultant firm. As- 
sociated with him will be N. Boyd Brod- 
head, formerly s.m. of Fisk Rubber Co.’s 
commercial division. 


Advances: Lloyd 
Spencer moves into the 
general sales manager- 
ship of Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. For 
the past nine years he 
was s.m. for Gross Sales, 
Inc., N. Y., and New 
England S-C represen- 
tative. 


Journey's End: Miguel 
Divo, Argentine sports- 
man, being welcomed in 
New York by R. T. Has- 
lam, s.m. of Esso Mar- 
keters, after his 22,000- 
mile journey. Privations 
en route killed two 
companions, forced two 
others out. 
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How Western Auto Supply Built 
a Group of 850 “Associate” Stores 


RIGINALLY a mail order 

house with business in a wide 

area, the Western Auto Sup- 

ply Co., Kansas City, fol- 
lowed the modern trend toward retail 
outlets in the larger centers. By 1935 
it had built a $19,000,000 business in 
170 stores in the larger cities of the 
United States. Its retail policies had 
proved strikingly successful. But its 
nail order business was gone. How- 
ever, the good will which it had ac- 
umulated during its mail order days 
was still there. How was the com- 
pany to salvage it? Officials came to 
after an intensive 
study, that the retail policies which 
had been so successful in the larger 
centers would succeed in smaller cities 
ind towns, and it proceeded to de- 
velop its Associate Store plan. 


, 
loday there 


the conclusion, 


are SSO Associate Stores 
east of the Rockies operated by in- 
dependent merchants in business by 
way of their own capital, who sell 
Western Auto Supply merchandise. 


“The Western Auto Way” 


A special division of the company 
has been developed which includes 
experts in retail sales, store location 
and rentals, store installation, mer- 
chandising, etc., whose job it is to sell 
to potential independent merchants of 
the country a way of doing business 
—the Western Auto Way. 

Briefly, Western Auto recommends 
the keeping of stock at a minimum of 
fast-moving items in the automotive 
and closely related fields and mainte- 
nance of prices competitive with simi- 
lar merchandise. The two policies 
mutually support each other in estab- 
lishing a turnover of five or six times a 
year, in some cases eight or ten times. 
This compares with the turnover of 
two or three times a year for the hard- 
ware store, which most closely resem- 
bles the new automotive supply outlet. 
The result is better net profits, gov- 
erned, of course, by net times turn- 
over per year. Added to the weight 
of the Associate’s retail sales effective- 
ness are such factors as location of 
stores close enough to the greatest 
concentration of retail trade to make 
them successful without being so close 
that rents eat up profits; evolution of 
modern displays effective in presenting 
this type of merchandise; guarantees 
the cost much less than the sales and 
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Improved Display. Increasing Profits: 
I play 


Interior of a typical Western Auto Associated 


Store. This and similar pictures are used in the Associate Stores’ salesmen’s portfolio 
for selling purposes. 


To replace its lost mail order volume, and to salvage the 


vast good will which had been built up during its mail order 


heyday. this Kansas City firm established hundreds of retail 


store outlets owned and operated by independent mer- 


chants. 


This year they will do better than $30,000,000 


worth of volume through company and associate stores. 


good will they produce, and so on. 

Western Auto Supply Co. was 
founded 28 years ago in a small store 
in Kansas City with the idea of sell- 
ing good auto supplies at low prices, 
principally by mail. Some merchan- 
dise was sold at the store. Total sales 
the first year were $12,000. This is 
less than a great many Western Auto 
Associates do in their first year. 
Today, Western Auto Supply Co. has 
170 company-owned branch stores in 
most of the larger cities, and it sup- 
plies merchandise to over 850 Asso- 
ciate Stores. The 1936 sales totaled 
some $26,000,000, and the sales for 
the first half of 1937 were over 
$15,000,000. The stock of the com- 
pany is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the company itself is 
recognized as the largest retailer of 
auto supplies in the country. 

During the earlier years the com- 
pany sent out millions of catalogs to 


the rural areas, and by adhering strict- 
ly to the policy of ‘‘satisfaction or 
your money back’’ it built up a tre- 
mendous customer acceptance in the 
small towns and farm areas. At the 
same time, through good merchandis- 
ing and fair treatment in up-to-date 
stores, it was also building a substan- 
tial business in the large cities. 

The Western Auto Associate Store 
is individually owned and operated, 
using the Western Auto name, selling 


Western Auto merchandise, backed 
by Western Auto guarantees. Stores 
ate located in towns usually from 


1,000 to 20,000 population. The 
question naturally arises, why didn’t 
Western Auto establish stores of its 
own in the smaller cities and towns? 
Briefly, the answer is: Personnel, cap- 
ital, and overhead. Such locations are 
too small and too numerous. 

The owner of the Associate Store 
furnishes all his own capital and, in 
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return for the exclusive franchise to 
operate his Western Auto Associate 
Store in the town of his selection, the 
Associate agrees to buy his merchan- 
dise from the Western Auto Supply 
Co. ; 

Wholesaling to the Associate is 
Western Auto's only source of profit 
from Associate Stores. The contract 
can be terminated on 30 days’ notice 
by either party. Western Auto retains 
the right to buy back the Associate's 
merchandise at current prices in case 
the contract is terminated. 

There is no other control exercised 
over the Associate through the con- 
tract. While it does contain brief 
clauses relative to keeping his store 
clean, displaying merchandise, using 
Western Auto signs, etc., the Associ- 
ate conducts his business as he sees fit. 
We do. however, have this tremendous 
advantage over the ordinary whole- 
saler. We operate retail stores and 
merchandising ideas we suggest to the 
Associate carry the weight of actual 
and successful experience in directly 
operated stores. 


First Step: Research 
That good will created by the mail 


order business does exist has been es- 
tablished over and over again by the 


fact that new Associates, sometimes 
strangers in the towns, often open 


with a first week’s business of $300 
to $600. 

The idea of Associate Stores took 
definite form in 1934 and for months 
an intensive study was made of vari- 
ous kinds of cooperative and chain 
store operations. Good ideas were 
selected from these, and new ideas 
and methods of operation were devel- 
oped. In the Spring of 1935 a definite 
campaign was started to “‘sell’”’ Asso- 
ciate Stores. At first there were no 
special salesmen. The Associate Store 
Division consisted of two or three men 
who found the prospects, ‘‘sold’’ them 
on establishing the stores, laid out the 
fixtures, installed the stores, trained 
the Associate, sold him his merchan- 
dise, and did everything else in con- 
nection with getting the Associate 
started in business. 

The first Associate Store was opened 
in Kansas in April, 1935. No. 10 
was opened in August, 1935, in Mis- 
souri. By that time it was evident 
that the idea was workable, so two 
men were put on as salesmen. By the 
end of 1935 there were almost 50 
Associates in operation. In Septem- 
ber, 1937, there were 850 and the 
number is still increasing steadily. 

The problem of finding prospects 
and selling the stores involves a good 
many angles. Prospects have been ob- 
tained in many ways. At first, adver- 
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tisements were written by various 
members of the organization. Finally 
one ad was developed which seemed 
to have good pulling power, although 
its effectiveness varied greatly in dif- 
ferent cities. This ad still is used, and 
is as follows: 


AuTO ACCESSORY BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 
TO GO INTO BUSINESS 
FOR YOURSELF 
IN A 
WESTERN AUTO ASSOCIATE STORE 

Western Auto Supply Company, largest 
and most successful in its line, 28 years in 
business, did 25 million dollars in retail 
sales in 1936, in 175 Company owned 
We are now franchising a group 
of Western Auto Associate Stores, home 
owned in towns of 1,500 to 20,000. There 
are over 850 such stores in successful op- 
eration and their owners are making money. 

You can become the owner and opera- 
tor of a “Western Auto Associate Store’ 
for as little as $2,750 in the smaller towns, 
which pays for merchandise and fixtures 
and everything necessary to start business. 
We train you in our successful merchandis- 
ing methods. 

Franchises are going fast. Act at once 
if you want to make money now and pro- 
vide for your future. 

WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO. 
Associate Store Division 
(Street Address Here) 
(Town Name Here) 


stores. 


In December, 1935, another center 
of activity was opened in Dallas, Tex., 
where the company has several branch 
stores. Approximately 70 responded 
to the first advertisement, and we had 
similar responses in other cities. In 
a few cities there was no response at 
first, and it sometimes required con- 
siderable advertising to get replies. 
Eventually, however, these backward 
cities developed into very good sources 
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BY 
WILLIAM BROADHURST 


Vanager, Associate Store Sales, 
Western Auto Supply Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


of prospects through use of the want 
a 

One man who read our first ad for 
prospects in Dallas came in and ap- 
plied for a job as salesman. He had 
had similar experience in franchise 
selling, and he developed into one of 
our star salesmen. He sold the first 
store opened in the Dallas area in a 
town of about 4,000. The Associate 
was about 50, a man who had sold 
brushes for a number of years. He 
had $1,200 capital, and though this 
was less than the usual requirements, 
he was so anxious to get into business 
for himself that the franchise was 
granted. Our trainer reported that the 
Associate had considerable difficulty in 
learning our merchandise, but he was 
tremendously in earnest and a tireless 
worker. He proved to be a great suc- 
cess and a great booster, too. To quote 
from one of his letters: 


Boosters Bring New Associates 


“I thought perhaps you would like to 
know the facts about an Associate store 
which started on a shoestring six montis 
ago. 

“The first month's sales equaled my en- 
tire stock; each month since, I have more 
than turned my entire stock and have had 
about a 20% increase each month over the 
preceding month, which gave me a total 
for August of around $2,700 or better. 

“Yesterday was our best day since open- 
ing, cash sales being $230, with sales a 
week ago at $209 cash. 

“I would further advise that I have done 
about $30 a month consistent advertising, 
cooperating with the company in all their 
suggestions in this matter. 

“In appreciation of what you have done 
for me, I have been instrumental in helping 
close contracts with a number of prospec- 
tive Associate Store owners. re 


This brings us to the second source 
of prospects, our Associates themselves. 
As the number and prosperity of our 
Associates grow, many people ask for 
information from the Associates, who 
refer these inquirers to us. The Asso- 
ciate referred to above has helped to 
sell a good many new Associates. 
Also, there are many relatives and 
friends of these earlier Associates who 
now own Associate Stores. In one 
particular instance, one of our Associ- 
ates had been employed by a certain 
corporation where he had numerous 
friends. Soon after he opened his 
store he sent one of his friends to us 
and he became an Associate owner. 
Another and another came from the 
same source until we now have some 
eight Associates all emanating from 
that one man. 

Some of our most successful sales- 
men dig up prospects for themselves, 
by personal ‘cold turkey’’ solicitation 
in the various towns in their territories. 
They call on merchants and other busi- 
ness men in the town, tell their story, 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Marketing Flashes 


Will Dating of Coffee Be Obsolete?—A New | 
| Car—In What States Do People Live Longest? 


Rancid Coffee, Skidoo! 

Vacuum cans and jars for coflee 
will be unnecessary, according to Wil- 
bert A. Heyman, president of Hey- 
man Process Corp., New York, if his 
Without chemicals 
the method removes a small portion 
of the coffee bean’s interior, the part 
that goes stale. 

To reinforce conclusions already 
reached in the Heyman laboratories, 
Reynolds Metal Co. chemists, sealed 
processed and ordinary coffee in Reyn- 
olds Metal wrappers. After 64 days 
the processed samples were made into 
a brew that was “very good”’ with “no 
trace of staleness.”” The untreated 
coffee was described as “definitely stale 
and rancid.’” Only at the end of 183 
days was the treated coffee rancid. 

President Heyman, former research 
chemist of Arbuckle Coffee Co., plans 
to set up purification plants where cof- 
fee will be treated by his patented 
process after it has been roasted by 
other coffee companies, and packed for 
them under their private brands. Plans 
have already been consummated for 
manufacturing concentrated liquid 
coffee from the purified coffee. 


process 1S used, 


gas, hit 60 miles an hour, and can be 
operated at less than three-quarters of 
a cent a mile for gas, oil, and tires. 
Engine is four cylinder. Illustrated is 
the coupe. Other models are a road- 
ster, and two types of truck. 


Packaging Expo 

The Eighth Packaging Exposition 
will be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, March 22-25, says Alvin E. 
Dodd, president of the sponsoring 
American Management Association. 

Some 75 firms will there present lat- 
est developments in machinery, equip- 
ment, supplies, and services for pack- 
aging the nation’s wares. Concur- 
rently the AMA will stage its eighth 
conference on packaging, packing and 
shipping, wherein national authorities 
will discuss these subjects. 

All entries competing for the Sev- 
enth Irwin D. Wolf Awards, the 
highest honor in America for packag- 
ing superiority, will be on view at the 
Exposition. 

AMA, President Dodd points out, 
is concerned solely with the practical 
aspects of business technique. Its 
members, drawn from all types of in- 


Swank in miniature sells for about $400. 


Bantam 


A new line of passenger cars and 
trucks priced at ‘from $75 to $125 
below any other auto in the lowest 
price field’’ will be introduced at the 
New York Auto Show, October 27— 
November 4. Bantam 60’s, as the line 
is called, will be presented by Amer- 
ican Bantam Car Co., which purchased 
the Austin plant at Butler, Pa., sev- 
eral months ago. 

With an overall length of 120 
inches, the Bantam—it is claimed— 
will go up to 60 miles on a gallon of 
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dustry, exchange information, compare 
methods and check results through 
conferences, publications, and person- 
al consultation. The Packaging Ex- 
position is one phase of this program. 


Comrade Stuff 


Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and Institute of Carpet Man- 
ufacturers of America pulled together 
at the National Furniture Week show 
in Cleveland. Exhibitions combining 
cleaners and carpets and rugs were 
featured. 


Association and Institute also par- 
ticipated in publicity material de- 
signed to show housewives the impor- 
tance of giving old and new floor cov- 
erings correct care with vacuum clean- 
ers. And they'll continue to have a 
kind word to say of each other's 
products, including advising rug deal- 
ers to display vacuum cleaners and vice 
versa. This ‘‘you scratch my back and 
I'll scratch yours’ evidently is good 
business all around. 


It's tight in every way. 


. . . That Little Candle 


Stewart R. Browne Manvfacturing 
Co., New York, brings out the ideal 
Christmas present for a deep sea diver: 


A flashlight that is water-tight with a _ 


lens of shatterproof glass. 

The entire case is made of high- 
impact resistant Bakelite molded. A 
rotating knob at the base encloses the 
hermetically sealed switch, so that 
there are no parts to corrode. This 
revolving base controls both the light 
connection and the focussing. 

It is especially recommended by the 
company for use in mines, around oil 
wells, or wherever there is danger of 
a gas explosion, because it shines safely 
under oil or water and can’t possibly 
cause a blow-up. 


New Jobs. New Men 


A. C. Olander is appointed s.m. for 
American Bantam Car Co., Butler, Pa. 
He was formerly with Studebaker Sales 
Corp. and Bendix Aviation Corp. 

C. B. Cole, for many years a director 
of Garrett & Co., New York, vintners 
of “Virginia Dare” and other Ameri- 
can wines, has been elected a v.-p. 

Frank S. Montgomery has been 
named ad mgr. of General Shaver 
Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., a division of 
Remington Rand. He was formerly 
ad mgr. of Bryant Electric Co. Gerald 
K. Hughes, formerly in RR’s publicity 
dept., moves to General Shaver as sales 
promotion mgr. 

George M. Davison, formerly s.m- 
of Higgins & Low, Inc., New York, 
joins Contempo Advertising Artists, 
Inc., N. Y., as v.-p. 

Hawley Products Co., St. Charles, 
Iil., manufacturers of molded fibre 
products, appoints F. L. Lenz gen. 
mgr., C. W. Borkland, sales and ad 
mgr. Western Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, will handle the account. 
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Vital Statistics Department 


Do you know which state has the 
highest death rate? The lowest? In 
which state do funeral directors report 
the highest net receipts ‘from service 
and product sales?” 

Unless you have been reading the 
market survey put out by our esteemed 
contemporary in the trade paper field, 
Casket and Sunnyside, the chances are 
you do not. The survey gives all such 
figures, and many more, compiled 
from such unimpeachable sources as 
Standard Statistics, Brookings Institu- 
tion, Department of Public Health, 
and (ahem!) SM’s Survey of Buying 
Power. It’s pretty interesting read- 
ing, not merely dead—er dry figures. 


Dr. West-Calox 


The District of Columbia, for ex- 
ample, has the second highest death 
rate—14.7 per 1,000 population. Yet 
there are only 68 funeral directors 
sharing this healthy business. North 
Dakota has the lowest death rate—8.0 
—with South Dakota close behind: 
8.7. Arizona tops all states for 
deaths per thousand, 15.5, with 42 
morticians performing the last rites. 

Possibly a moral is to be drawn 
from these tables—aside from the 
slogan, ““U. S. Census figures prove 
Casket and Sunnyside dominance in 
the field’s richest, profit-volume mar- 
ket.” We thought we had it when we 
learned that the D. of Col. has 100% 

(Continued on page 48) 


Special Deal 


Goes Over with a Bang 


In this unusual campaign two strong products are teamed 


up in a plan to help druggists create store traffic. 


66 RACTICALLY every unit in 
the trade tied-up with counter 
displays and window displays 
Response of the trade 

terrific Response of the con- 

sumer surprising . Factory over- 

sold on 24-hours-a-day production . 

Promises the biggest two-months’ peri- 

od in our business history.” 

That, in substance, was the report an 
SM repo-ter received at the general 
offices of the Weco Products Co., Chi- 
cago, makers of Dr. West’s tooth 
brushes. The call was made to check 
the results of the Dr. West’s (tooth 
brush) and the McKesson’s (Calox 
tooth powder) combination offer 
launched through the nation’s drug 
outlets on September 15. 

This combination offer is unique 
from several standpoints. As a rule 
where combination offezs are made the 
purpose is, in effect, a sampling cam- 
paign with one weak product—to the 
trade, a “cripple” riding on the shoul- 
ders of a strong and sturdy brother. 
In this instance both products are rec- 
ognized as ‘‘strong.” 

Dr. West's tooth brush, nationally ad- 
vertised, has long been recognized as 
a leader in its field. Calox has been 
a “promoted” item and a popular one 
in the McKesson line. (Dr. West also 
makes a tooth paste; McKesson a 
tooth brush.) The combination is 
priced to give the dealer a 19-cent 
profit on each sale. 

Ordinarily the retail price of each 
item is 50 cents; thus, the public is 
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given a value of $1 at the sale price of 
59 cents. The deal is merchandised 
through the Dr. West sales machinery 
but both companies divide the expenses 
cooperatively. 

In order to insure even distribution 
and avoid overloading in spots, Weco 
distributors were advised to limit sales 
to retail outlets, sales to be “‘rationed”’ 
in a basis of the daily sales volume 
of the various stores. 

Consumer advertising consists in the 
main of one full page in color in the 
Saturday Evening Post, daily newspa- 
per space in all major markets, display 
in approximately 1,200 small town 
newspapers, spot radio announcements 
and one month of radio on WEAF 
and the Yankee Network (New Eng- 
land. Besides this, colorful counter 
and window displays are available to 
all outlets. 

Calox, in support, is carrying on a 
six-months’ campaign, the last half of 
1937, of straight Calox advertising in 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Woman's Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCall's, S.E.P., Col- 
lier’s, Cosmopolitan, American Maga- 
zine, True Story, Life, Esquire and 
various motion picture magazines. 

Another departure from regular 
practice is that neither company signs 
the advertising in the newspaper cam- 
paign. Instead, for example, the Chi- 
cago papers carry the signature ‘1,200 
Leading Drug and Department Stores 
in Chicago and Vicinity.’’ In smaller 
merchandising centers the number of 


stores ‘‘signing’’ are reduced in num- 
ber in proportion to the size of the 
market. 

The purpose of this is to give strict- 
ly local appeal to the advertising and 
to give neither company the “‘edge’”’ in 
the advertising harvest coincident with 
the campaign. Over the combination 
signature of the trade and heading in 
early advertisements is the announce- 
ment: 

“We are buying Store Traffic.” 

It is the usual practice in making 
offers of this kind to cement two 
packaged items together, or otherwise 
fasten them so that the retailer can- 
not break the offer down into single 
units and sell them separately without 
mutilating the package. This is to bar 
the small retailer from buying at the 
combination rate and selling singly 
for more profit. 

In this instance all that holds the 
two items together is a rubber band 
and the dealer is required to close the 
combination sale on December 15, 
separate the two packages, and sell 
singly at stated minimum prices as re- 
quired by the Fair Trade Act. This 
gives the offer a limited span of life, 
as it went into effect on September 15. 

The announcement to the trade says: 

“This is a Fair Trade way to keep 
your customers—a way to more than 
meet private brand combinations.” 

The trade’s analysis of this unusual 
offer—two highly advertised and force- 
fully merchandised items of separate 
“family groups’—is that no matter 
how widely an item is merchandised 
or how popular, it must have some 
weak spots. It is felt that where one of 
them is especially strong and the other 
comparatively weak the campaign will 
strike a balance, boosting the weaker 
item. If both happen to be strong in 
the community it will pile up in mer- 
chandising effect. In other words, the 
idea is held to be to make a “hot” 
item hotter. 

Druggists in general, who have 
long fought loss leader competition, 
appear to thave endorsed this cam- 
paign because it does not cut their 
profits to a minimum. The deal is so 
priced that it gives them approximate- 
ly 33% margin during the life of the 
offer and a greater profit when the 
deal ends and the unsold goods are 
separated and sold individually. 

Protection is given the manufac- 
turers against the dealer holding the 
goods in his basement and merchan- 
dising after the breakup date through 
the “rationing” limitations. In other 
words, it is difficult for the indi- 
vidual dealer to over-buy, hold, and 
take the larger profit. Thus the idea 
is to build up an enormous sales vol- 
ume. 
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The Institute cooperates with the 
Bottlers of 
strating and distributing recipe folders on the 
use of carbonated beverages in frozen desserts, 

salads and cold drinks. 


(American 
Carbonated Beverages in demon- 


All five branches of Washington, D. C.’s, elec- 
trical industry are supporting, for the third year, 
a cooperative display headquarters where no 


orders are taken—but many a sale is made. 


Women Sell Themselves in This 
Unique Electrical Shopping Center 


HE Electrical Institute of Wash- 

ington, D. C., is unique in that 

it features as a free service to 

the public a shopping center 
where nothing is for sale. 

Supported by all five branches of 
the local electrical industry—retailer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer, wiring con- 
tractor and utility—its purpose is to 
stimulate the sale of all types of elec- 
trical equipment and appliances 
through a cooperative promotional and 
educational program. Approximately 
$90,000 will be spent in 1937. Suc- 
cessive increases in its budget, each 
year since its organization almost three 
years ago, are conclusive evidence that 
it has been found a profitable invest- 
ment by its 170 member firms. 

In addition to this non-commercial 
display of practically every type and 
kind of electrical appliance, the Insti- 
tute tells the story of electrical utiliza- 
tion, through cooking classes, demon- 
strations to groups and individuals. 
lectures before P.T.A. groups, wom- 
en's clubs, home economics classes, 
students in junior high schools. 


Everybody’s Helper and Friend 


If a newspaper wants a home econo- 
mist to handle a cooking school, the 
Institute will provide a specialist. If a 
women’s club needs a meeting-place 
where its business can be transacted 
or its members can play cards, the In- 
stitute will provide space and facilities. 
If the club wants to make a little 
money, home economists of the Insti- 
tute will provide and serve luncheon; 
the club can charge its members and 
contribute the entire amount collected, 
to the club treasury. 
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If the home economics instructor of 
a local high school wants to show her 
class the latest models of electric 
ranges and refrigerators, the Institute 
will send buses to the school, transport 
the class to the Institute display, let 
them use the range, freeze desserts in 
the latest electric refrigerator, wash 
and iron with the modern laundry 
equipment, and experts will bring 
them up to date on the latest in cook- 
ery. 

Such contacts and services establish 
the non-commercial position of the 
Institute in the public mind. And this, 
by the way, is one of the most difh- 
cult phases of the program; the public 
until actually shown the Institute’s 
sincerity, is prone to believe that there 
is a catch somewhere—that somehow 
there must be something for sale. 


Strictly Impartial 


Approximately 50,000 people a 
month view the non-commercial dis- 
play. Five hostesses, under the super- 
vision of a display director, explain the 
appliances, their advantages and econ- 
omies, the cost of operating, and an- 
swer any questions. 

Practically every make of every de- 
vice available in the territory is on dis- 
play, so that comparisons of price, fea- 
tures, size and adaptability to individu- 
al needs can be made. The hostesses 
can have no preference for any par- 
ticular manufacturer's product nor for 
any dealer. All decisions as to make 
and retailer are made by the prospect. 

After these decisions have been 
reached, the hostess offers to make an 
appointment for the prospect with a 
salesman from the retailer selected. 


Less than 15% of those reaching buy- 
ing decisions, however, are willing to 
make such appointments. At the same 
time, 80% leave their names and ad- 
dresses because they have confidence in 
the Institute’s promise that the name 
will not be turned over to anyone. 

During 1936, approximately $1,- 
000,000 in buying decisions were 
reached on the display floor—decisions 
to purchase specific items immediately 
or within 90 days. Telephone check- 
backs by the hostesses within two 
weeks after the interviews, indicate 
that over 60% of those stating they 
would buy immediately have purchased 
from a member retailer. 


Members Get Proof It Pays 


The Institute, dependent upon an- 
nual subscriptions from its member- 
ship, must furnish fairly tangible 
proof of the effectiveness of its pro- 
gram, and it has, therefore, been nec- 
essary to check carefully upon the re- 
sults of this non-commercial display 
floor. Each of the display hostesses 
files a slip describing each interview 
which reaches a buying decision; that 
is, in which the prospect states either 
that she will buy immediately, or that 
she will purchase within 90 days. At 
the close of each campaign period, 
which may run from five to seven 
weeks, these interview slips are ana- 
lyzed and the results classified. Statis- 
tics are available for more than two 
years. 

Not satisfied with the word of the 
prospect during the interview, and as 
a means both of checking up on the 
results and stimulating those who have 
not yet purchased, the hostess who in- 
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terviews each prospect calls that pros- 
pect within two weeks after her visit to 
the display floors. Thousands of tele- 
phone call-backs have been used as a 
basis for the conclusion that over 60% 
of those who say they will buy imme- 
diately, have purchased by the time of 
the telephone interview. No high pres- 
sure methods are possible because no 
specific make of equipment can be pro- 
moted; no sales can be closed on the 
Institute’s floors and no special sales, 
cut prices, nor leaders are mentioned. 
During these two years it has been 
found that a greater part of the pros- 
pects who have purchased are from 
that group which does not want an 
appointment with a salesman _ but 
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of being pushed to a decision. The 
corollary which follows is that if he 
has been pushed into a decision, there 
is likely to be something wrong with 
the product—otherwise why was the 
salesman so anxious to close the sale? 
Finally, after the sale is completed, the 
prospect does not enjoy the satisfaction 
of feeling that he has won the argu- 
ment—the salesman has won by clos- 
ing the sale; therefore, the prospect 
must have lost. 

If the prospect himself makes the 
selection, first of the manufacturer's 
product which best suits his needs; 
second of the retailer whom he feels 
will best serve him, and, most im- 
portant, if he decides when he is go- 
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A representative line of refrigerators from 12 manufacturers was displayed during the 
most recent electric refrigeration exhibit—one of ten featured programs sponsored 
annually by the Electric Institute. 


merely states that they are going out 
immediately to purchase. Apparently 
they have become fed up on some 
salesmen’s methods; they want to buy 
rather than to be sold. Of those who 
do agree to have a salesman call, a 
smaller number actually purchase than 
from those who do not want their 
names turned over to anyone. What 
do these salesmen do to retard a sale? 
For, according to these data, that is ac- 
tually what is happening. 

No one would argue, of course, that 
good salesmen are unnecessary, nor 
that specialty selling is to be discarded. 
But sales executives should give serious 
thought to the apparently increasing 
consumer resentment to doorbell push- 
ers and salesmen’s persistence, and to 
the increasing opportunity for catering 
to the ego of the prospect by permit- 
ting him to bvy rather than to be sold. 

This reaction of wanting to buy 
rather than to be sold can be broken 
down into three phases: There is the 
Obvious objection by the prospect to 
being imposed upon by an overly-en- 
thusiastic salesman and the resentment 
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ing to make the purchase, he is prov- 
ing to himself, consciously or subcon- 
sciously, that he is the winner in the 
battle between buyer and seller. 

Could it not well be this feeling 
of self-importance, this satisfaction of 
having made a decision for himself, 
the gratification of having slipped 
something over on big business, merely 
by not allowing big business to slip 
something over on him that furnishes 
the basic lure of the co-ops? The 
average citizen has heard so much 
about the huge profits of big business, 
and read so much about undistributed 
surpluses and excessive salaries to big 
executives that he’s naturally skeptical. 

On the other hand, if there are no 
salesmen to push him, and he can com- 
pare a number of makes of the device 
he needs, merely securing information 
as to the services which he can expect, 
he is making up his own mind. He 
is deciding for himself and, if he feels 
like it, he can take his own sweet time 
about it. But once having arrived at 
such a decision, he has convinced him- 
self of the need for the device, the 
advantages which will be his, .and the 
price which he will pay, and he will 
go out and buy the equipment. At 
least this has been the experience of 
the Electric Institute of Washington. 

Similar industry cooperatives could 
be organized by many groups. The 
consumer in the next several years 1s 
going to insist upon greater recogni- 
tion for himself. If industry antici- 
pates this demand and adapts its 
practices accordingly the co-ops should 
hold no fears for business. 


Consolidated Sales Report: Household Electrical 
Equipment, 1936—for Washington, D. C. 


1935 SALES 


j | 
1936 SALES | | 
Bo a me . ___| Local} Na- Total 
| | Na- | Satu-| tional; now,on 
Equipment Wash- Na- | Aver- Local | tional | ration) Satu-| power 
Units | ington, tional) Units | age Dollar | Increase| Incre.| 1936 ration) lines 
Satu- | Satu- Sale| Volume | over | over | 1936 | 
ration | ration | | $ | 1935 | 1935 | 
Ranges : 2,077/ 5 | 6.8| 2,697 | $130|/$ 350610| 30 | 48 | 6 | 7.9 9,600 
Refrigerators 18,329 | 50 34.2 | 20,495 | 166 | 3,361,180 11.3 | 21.5 | 60 41.1 | 91,200 
Washers. .... 580 | 48 48.8 | 10,071 | 66 | 664,686 5 24 | 52.3 | 52.5 | 79,594 
Ironers...... 1,780 | 5.4) 4.8) 2,339 5? | 133,323 | 32 23.7; 6.7; 5.5} 10,331 
Radios ...| 37,164 | 95.6 | 71.5 | 36,698 55 | 2,138,484 | —1.2 | 48 | 95.6 | 78.6 | 145,312 
(Midget sets) ; 9,000 11 | 99,000 | 30 ist 
Cleaners..........| 7,705 | 60 48.3 | 8,254) 55 453,970 | 7 | 23 60 | 48.9} 91,276 
Oil Burners. . -| 4,987 | 8 4.6 | 5,986 | 338 2,023,268 | 20 | 32.1 | 13.6) 5.5 | 886 


Total Major Appliances .....|......|..... ee $9,224,521 15 | 33.7....... 
Small Appliances $835,121 .. aes SS sal 922,452 10.5 eis 
Total Domestic Appliances ........ | ($10,146,973) 14 (33 |... } 


Waters Heaters—51 ae 128 | 73 | 9,198 | 147 | 48 | Ee! Te 


Saturations based on 148,000 domestic-current customers—1935 


RQ * Wechina?. 


152,000 domestic-current customers—1936 


pl Ww gton Territory: 
Radio—80%, Washers——25%, Vacuum cleaners—70%, Refrigerators—10%, Ranges. —7%, Oil burners—2% 


Catering to modern consumer psychology is only one of the services rendered its 

members by the Electric Institute. The accompanying tabulation of appliance sales 

in the Washington area for 1936 was prepared as a guide to local distributors in their 

analysis of sales trends. These data are gathered and supplied monthly by the Insti- 

tute. In addition to total sales, the report indicates the estimated saturation and 
percentage of replacement sales. 
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Automobile Shows, 
long a January institution, will be held 


The National 
even earlier this year, 1 hear. Maybe 
the end of the current month. Pos- 
sibly we should spell it “Autumn- 
mobile.” 

* * * 

Reading here about the Royal Flush 
toilet, Paul Eager submits a slogan: 
“Use a Royal and flush with pride.” 

* * * 

There is a Society for the Booing of 
Commercial Advertisements in Motion- 
Picture Houses. Couldn't the idea be 
extended to cover those interminable 
pre-views? They are usually just so 
much bally-hooey. 

eo x 

Slogan-twist for the billboard peo- 
ple: “It's a long road that has no 
earning.” 

* * * 

“1,000 Sikhs Going Home to India 
from Shanghai.”"—Headline. Sikh and 
tired of bombing. 

* * & 

Chicago’s Palmer House, with its 
trade-mark reminiscent of Napoleon's 
seal, proves that it is unnecessary to 
shout in order to be heard. There’s 
quiet power in some recent copy: 
“Throughout the world, the Palmer 
House is known as one of America’s 
really fine hotels.” As a former guest, 
I would say they are in a position to 
prove it. 

* * * 

Toward a more picturesque speech: 
“She was quivering like a Neon sign.” 
* * & 

The South sends us a dance called 
the Big Apple. Nice spot for a fife- 
and-drum “core.” 

* ok & 

I notice the Roosevelt boys don’t 
play around much with forgotten men 
or Cinderellas of underprivilege. 

* * & 

Favoritism is okay if you are getting 
some of it. 

* ok 

Lynn Sumner predicts the end of the 
so-called comic-strip era as applied to 
advertising. It was a phase of the de- 
pression, following a Gallup report 
that newspaper readers turn to the fun- 
nies first. Granting that, the adver- 
tiser never seemed to make the best 
use of the medium. He filled the 
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“balloons” with far-fetched domestic 
drama, which was more often farce. 
More farceful than forceful, in other 
words. 

se * 

A year ago, we told our cook to look 
around for another job, as we wanted 
a girl who would sleep in. She has 
looked, but not hard. 1 call her our 
“fireless cooker.” 

* * * 

Taking their cue from the automo- 
bile industry, radio advertisers appear 
to be overemphasizing gadgets, when 
tone is what music-lovers want most 
of all. I still buy my radios by ear. 

Nice headline by Texaco: “‘Oasis— 
for modern caravans.” 

* * * 

Gem Razor's new theme-song is *'S 
o'clock shadow.” How about some in- 
cidental music: ‘Whiskers in the 
Dark?” 

* -* 

Sears, Roebuck’s 1937 sales gross 
20% above those of 1929, according 
to Editor & Publisher. That ought to 
answer the fellow who gripes: “Get 
some class into them layouts. They 
look like Sears, Roebuck.” 

> = @ 

That grand old organ of newspaper- 
men, incidentally, can still toss off a 
nifty, like, say, their reference to 
Tommy Manville, the asbestos heir, as 
being “burned up.” Get it, Molly? 

* * * 

In the ad headed: “A _ million 
people live in Telephone City,” that 
intelligent-looking chap peering at you 
through steel-rimmed spectacles is no 
ordinary five-dollar model. He is 
Homer Smith, whose sophisticated 
copy helped Cannon towels to mop up, 
made Cannon sheets cover a multitude 
of shins. 

a 

I mentioned ‘“Remington-Rand’s au- 
tomatic typewriter, the Robotyper” 
here recently. Pardon ME! The 
Robotyper is a product of Automatic 
Business Machines, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. You see, it was in a Remington- 
Rand window and I jumped to con- 
clusions. So sorry! 

* k & 

Boys! Girls! Sizzling Summer is 
over. Get out of those linen suits and 
send in some items. Make them punny. 
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Make them funny. See your name in 
print, without having to park near a 
fire-plug to accomplish same. Be a 
contributor in six easy lessons at home. 
Send no money. Tear off the top of 
an old joke and mail it in. Print name 
and address carefully. (Advt.) 
a 

Chic York, via Variety, offers a 
slogan for an undertaker: “All men 
are cremated equal.” 

* * 

Many otherwise intelligent people 
refer to “the Government” as though 
it were U. S. Steel, General Foods, 
Ford Motor or some other self-sup- 
porting business. ‘Let the Govern- 
ment do it,” they say. It never seems 
to penetrate their skulls that the Gov- 
ernment is simply the country's biggest 
collection-agency, taking its working 
capital from you, me, and them—to 
redistribute as it sees fit. I wish the 
Government were, in fact, some sort of 
independent, self-perpetuating gold 
mine. Unfortunately, the Government 
is merely US—all of us—including 
those who would live on it like leeches. 

* * * 

Ed Zern wants to know if any of 
Macy’s tonier competitors, unable to 
meet ‘Macy prices, have considered 
countering with: “It Smarts to Be 
Thrifty.” 

* * * 

Nine Old Men seem preferable to 

one middle-aged menace. 
* 6 «6 

Definition by Zenn Kaufman in Dry 
Goods Economist: ‘Fashion is really 
sex with its clothes on.” 

¢ @ 8 

A femme correspondent, who wishes 
to remain anonymous, being a nice 
girl, reports a sign in a barber-shop: 
“Notice—Business going on as usual. 
During alterations, all customers will 
be shaved in the rear.” 

* * & 

Al Harris sends in a headline which 
he says is a new version of the shotgun 
wedding: “AP Man Wed in China 
Under Heavy Shell-Fire.” 

* * * 

Us creative birds do not confine our 
efforts to words and phrases. I sug- 
gested some time ago that Dixie- 
Vortex bring out a self-dispensing car- 
ton that could hang on a bathroom 
wall, or near the kitchen sink. It has 
been perfected as the Dixie Cup-Pak 
and is now being advertised. 

. = © 

That was a very pat headline on the 
Gillette blade advertisement, showing 
a young man scraping off his first fuzz: 
“First Down—60 years to go.” 

a 

The Decolleté Song: “There's Some- 
thing About a Shoulder.” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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How 41 Big Firms Initiate & Clear 
Sales & Advertising Budgets 


Mr. Murphy now defines the lines of executive responsi- 


bility in 14 typical big companies with respect to the 


initiation and clearance of advertising appropriations. Each 


is different from the other, but. in all cases save one, 


authority emanates from the sales department. 


Part III of a special study* 


BY 
JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


(In this and a previous article Mr. Murphy 
describes the procedure 14 big advertisers 
follow in making up their appropriations 
and in preparing their campaigns. Each 
case was selected because the methods used 
by this particular advertiser differ ma- 
terially from the methods followed by other 
advertisers. Six cases were discussed in 
the October 1 SM.—TuHeE Epirors.) 


ET us continue with next of our 
14 “big firm” case histories: 
(7) A manufacturer’ of 
building materials, This com- 
pany furnishes us with another ex- 
ample of the influence that sales ac- 
counting is wielding today on adver- 
tising methods. For years this com- 
pany concentrated its large appropria- 
tion in territories where business was 
the hardest to get. It did very little 
advertising in its good territories. It 
figured that the place to advertise 
was where the going was difficult, 
and that there was no use advertising 
where sales were easy to get. 

A new general sales manager came 
into the company three years ago. He 
soon suspected that there was some- 
thing wrong with this advertising pol- 
icy. He knew that it has been the 
experience of most advertisers that ad- 
vertising pays best in seller’s markets. 
That the time to advertise most inten- 
sively is when people are buying, and 
that more is to be gained by flowing 
with the economic tide than by buck- 
ing it. 

The sales manager had a study of 
his markets made by a group of inde- 


* Parts I and II, bearing the same title, 
appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT for Sep- 
tember 15 and October 1. Readers who 
missed them are urged to refer to them for 
a more complete understanding of the 
purposes and scope of this survey. 
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pendent sales analysts. The analysis 
disclosed that some territories were un- 
profitable because of unfavorable 
freight rates and that they could not 
be worked economically because of 
their distance from the company’s 


plants. No amount of advertising or 
sales effort could make money out of 
these territories. 

However, for competitive reasons it 
was decided to remain in all territories 
in the United States, whether they were 
profitable or not. Another survey was 
made to find out if the organization 
could advantageously open more 
plants. The findings showed that two 
more plants would be justified. These 
were built. 

The following year the company 
changed its advertising policy to just 
the opposite of what it was formerly. 
It now advertises most heavily in its 
best territories, which are mostly the 
areas nearest its plants. An appropria- 
tion-building formula has been de- 
vised,, based on a _ volume-profit 
combination. The first step in making 
up the annual appropriation is an audit 
of the previous year's business. Ad- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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. Balleu 


Paul H. 


Vystrom 


Vielsen 


W. V. Ballew, president of the Fed- 

eration, and sales manager of the Dr. 

Pepper Co., will address the meeting 
at its luncheon session. — 


Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, Federation 

program chairman, and _ president 

Sales Executives Club of New York, 

will act as chairman of the luncheon 
meeting. 


A. C. Nielsen, president of the A. C. 
Nielsen Co., will be a speaker at the 
afternoon session of the meeting. 


Federation of Sales Executives to 
eet in New York November 9 


HE National Federation of Sales 

Executives this week announced 

the plans and speakers for the 

second semi-annual meeting to 
be held in the main ballroom of the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on 
Tuesday, November 9. This meeting 
will be theld in cooperation with the 
Sales Executives Club of New York. 
The theme for the meeting is 
‘Methods, Markets and Management 
in 1938.” 

Some of the problems to be dis- 
cussed include governmental activities 
and their relation to 1938 business, 
man-power problems, retail trade 
surveys and their relation to business, 
and the importance of stimulating 
more business at the point of sale. 

There will be three sessions—lunch- 
eon, afternoon and dinner, registra- 
tion for ‘the complete package”’ being 
set at $6. 

Speakers at the luncheon session 
will include Leo Wolman, professor 
of economics at Columbia University, 
and Dr. Lionel D. Edie, economist and 
president of Lionel D. Edie & Co. Dr. 
Paul H. Nystrom will preside at this 
session with opening remarks by W. 
V. Ballew, president of the Federa- 
tion and sales manager of the Dr. 
Pepper Co. 

John H. Moore, vice-president of 
the Sales Executives Club and presi- 
dent of London House, Ltd., will 
preside at the afternoon session which 
will feature such prominent author- 
ities on marketing as Mary Brooks 
Picken, vice-president, G. Lynn Sum- 
ner Co.; A. C. Nielsen, president of 
A. C. Nielsen Co.; Karl F. Moore, 
vice-president of Point of Sale, Inc.; 
John G. Jones, vice-president of 
Alexander Hamilton Institute; and C. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Dr. Lionel D. Edie, president of Lionel D. Edie & Co., 


is to speak at the luncheon session. 


Business Outlook.” 


His topic: 
His experience as investment coun- 


~The 


selor gives him a broad view of past and current con- 


ditions. 


C. N. Cahill, general manager and director of sales of 
\utopoint Co., will talk on “Errors of High Pressure 
Sales Management,” a topic of particular interest to 

anyone engaged in marketing activities. 


Hon. Emanuel Celler, Member of Congress from New 
York, will address the dinner session on “The Legis- 
lative Outlook and Its Signifieance for Business. 


Leo Wolman, professor of 
Economics, Columbia 
University, will speak at 
the luncheon session on 
“The Present Labor Situa- 
tion and Its Significance to 
Business.” 


Pictures, 
Leo Wolman 


>. - — 


C. N. Cahill 


Karl F. Moore 


Lionel D. Edie 


- 
Pictures, 
Emanuel Celler 


Moffett 


Karl F. Moore, vice-presi- 
dent of Point of Sale, Inc., 
addresses the afternoon 
session. His topic: “Stim- 
ulating Business at the 
Point of Sale.” 
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ISSUE OF LOOK 


RE-THAN WHEN WE LAST TALKED TO YOU. . 
RE| THAN LOOK’S CIRCULATION GUARANTEE 


“SCORING PLAY 


SEPT. 28 
LOOK CHANGES FROM MONTHLY <m 
TO EVERY-OTHER-WEEK 


PUBLICATION SCHEDULE 


MILLIONS RECOGNIZE THE 


AMPHIBIAN ARMY 


OLID WORTH OF LOOK! 


Two million in ten months! The chart 
above shows the irresistible circulation 
march of LOOK up to a figure that other 
magazines required years to reach. The 
conclusion is clear that most of those 
who buy one issue of LOOK remain as 
regular readers. 


And millions have not yet seen their 
first copy of LOOK! 


They will discover—as other millions 
have before them—that LOOK is a maga- 
zine of a new type—solid and substantial 
in its viewpoint—yet one that explores 


| *Figures quoted forthe period up to and 
| including June 22 are audited A.B.C. 
figures. From July 6 to September 28, the 
figures are conservative estimates based 
on all available facts regarding the sale. 


Look, Incorporated, Des Moines, Iowa 


NEW YORK 
551 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 


new fields of human interest—delves 
deeply into little-known facts—analyzes 
personalities whose names make news— 
builds knowledge of scientific achieve- 
ment. And all this i pictures—a form of 
‘human expression old when our stone-age 
ancestors finally acquired a vocabulary. 


LOOK is on its way to leadership. 
From orders already placed for 1938 
advertising it is evident that the schedule 
makers of America regard it as a first- 
choice buy. The 1938 advertising swing 
to LOOK will be as remarkable, we think, 
as the circulation climb now in progress. 


A new and extremely advantageous rate | 
card will soon be mailed you, based on 

a circulation guarantee of 2,000,000, 
effective April 26, 1938. LOOK has that 
two million now—and still growing! 


DETROIT 
General Motors Bldg. 


ATLANTA 
Grant Bldg. 


“Pop” Go 300 Distributors, 
as Showmanship Is Applied 


One of the hardest of all fields to break into is the cleanser 


industry. Yet Popular Brands, Inc., found a way to get dis- 


tributors and dealers interested in it. 


BY LAWRENCE 


OUGHEST of all businesses is 

probably cleansers. What is left 

of the business, after Procter & 

Gamble, Lever Bros., and Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet bite off their lions’ 
share of it, goes to a pack of smaller 
but no less entrenched and vigorous 
concerns. All of them seem to com- 
bine to annihilate each newcomer be- 
fore he can tack up his shingle. 

Newcomers who survive must “have 
something.” 

Apparently, Pop has. 

First of all, it has a different prod- 
uct formula. Precisely what that 
formula is will not be divulged by 
Popular Brands, Inc., New York. It 
was deyeloped and patented by Cecil 
Rhodes, Philadelphia, chemist grand- 
nephew of Cecil Rhodes, Britain's 
famed “Empire Builder” of the latter 
Victorian years. It has a sodium 
metasilicate base. It is not a soap, but 
is intended to take the place of soap 
for dishes, general household washing 
and personal cleaning work. It not 
only cleans but it removes grease and 
leaves things shiny and sanitized. 


Drama at Every Point 


As Fred G. Ward, general manager, 
and the rest of the people at Popular 
Brands express it, Pop “floats off all 
grease and soil prevents dish- 
water smell keeps drains clean 

softens hardest water . . . is 
kinder to hands, and gentle, speedy 
and economical to use.” 

But it takes more than a gentle and 
economical formula to win recognition 
for a new product in the cleanser fieid. 
One thing it takes is money. And 
even if Popular Brands, Inc., had a 
great deal of money, that alone would 
not be enough. 

In the case of Pop—already getting 
a strong foothold in several worth- 
while markets, including Chicago and 
Philadelphia—it took a dramatic and 
appealing combination of advertising, 
sales promotion, merchandising and 
showmanship. 

This combination was developed by 


M. HUGHES 


“Pop's Boy” is Pop's living trade-mark, 
stellar performer in the company’s dra- 
matic promotion. 


Mr. Ward and associates in combina- 
tion with Paul Ryan, Porter Leach, and 
Kenneth Goode, sales and merchandis- 
ing engineers of New York and Chi- 
Cago. 

The product had to be put in an 
attention-gaining package. A Reynolds 
Metal container was adopted with 
folded flaps at the top. A figure of 
Pop is shown in red and white against 
this silver background. The four top 
flaps are clipped down. One of the 
clips is lifted and broken off and two 
flaps spread to form a pouring spout. 
The shape of the package—rather 
pointed at the top—was chosen pur- 
posely, so that it would be displayed 
and not “shelved.” 

The next job, after preliminary in- 
troductory testing work in several 
upstate New York markets, was to 


dramatize Pop to as many distributors 
as possible, as quickly and economi- 
cally—and effectively—as possible. 

The tenth annual convention of the 
National Food Distributors Associa- 
tion was scheduled for the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, August 18-21 of this 
year. This national organization rep- 
resents thousands of ‘wagon jobbers. 

Scattered through the July issue of 
its official organ, National Food Dis- 
tributors Journal, were nine teaser ads, 
all in reverse type, white on black, but 
of various shapes and sizes. They 
said: ‘Let Pop do it!’’; “Pop has a 
new way of doing it!’”’; Pop can do 
it easier and better!’’; ‘Oh Boy! Just 
wait till Pop comes to your city!”; 
“Pop saves time for Mom!’’; “Pep u 
your sales with Pop!”’ ; “Mom likes the 
way Pop does it!”; "Pop puts money 
in your pockets!”; ‘Pop is coming to 
your town, too!” 

Formal announcement was made, 
just prior to the convention, in a full 
page in the August issue of the Jowr- 
nal. There followed a monthly column 
of what ‘Pop Says.” 

Meanwhile, Pop set out to capture 
the convention. Under its slogan, ‘Let 
Pop do it,” and with showmanship 
and the help of pretty girl attendants 
(blonde, brunette, and auburn) Pop 
established an exhibit demonstration 
there, using hot and cold running 
water in a Standard Sanitary sink. 


Everybody Met “Pop’s Boy” 


Kenneth Goode has been credited 
with the creation of “Johnny Morris,” 
living trade-mark for Philip Morris 
cigarettes. Johnny's “call” has brought 
a lot of responses—has helped to cre- 
ate a demand for five billion of these 
cigarettes a year. 

Pop has a living trade-mark, too. He 
appeared at the convention every half 
hour as Pop’s boy—dressed in page- 
boy uniform, carrying a package of 
Pop. He gave each delegate a card. 
If the delegate said he already had that 
card, he was told politely that he was 
probably mistaken. There were 12 of 
them, each of a different color and 
with a different legend. Some of the 
legends were: “You'll like the way 
Pop does it’; “A woman's place is in 
the home and Pop’s is in the kitchen” ; 
“If George can’t do it Pop can”; “Ma 
likes the way Pop does it’’; “Pop does 
everything soap will do, quicker, easier 
and better.” 

One card urged the wagon jobber 
to “Pop in and see me sometime.” 
Upstairs, for the information and edi- 
fication of distributors, was a suite of 
rooms called “Pop Inn.” . . . Each 
distributor attending the convention 
among other things received a Pop- 
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Pop Display at the Chicago Convention: 
Harper Leach; Warren Lessing, of Logan, Leach & Goode, in charge of field investi- 
gation work for Pop; Brunette. 


gun. He also received a miniature 
broom, on which was printed, “Pop is 
sweeping the country.” Many dis- 
tributors brought their children to the 
convention, and had to share the toys 
with them. There were giant lolly- 
Pops, too. 

At the festivities during the banquet 
on the final night of the convention 
Pop extended itself a bit. It presented 
one of the feature acts of the show, 
while the orchestra played the com- 


Left to right—Blonde; Dr. Cecil Rhodes; 


six-column ad which emphasized the 
“freeness’’ of a free offer (a package 
for nothing with no strings attached, 
for two days only) pulled nearly twice 
as well as the other, which played up 
the product a bit more pictorially. 
The way Popular Brands found out 
was to test ‘split run” ads in the Syra- 
cuse Journal. It was in fact a super 
split run. Each of the eight editions 
of the Journal, for example, carried 
one or the other in different individual 


individual grocer heard of Pop from 
several different sections. A couple of 
days before the consumer advertising 
was to start, a Western Union mes- 
senger delivered a regulation telegram 
and a full-size package of Pop to each 
grocer’s wife. She was asked to try it, 
to tell her husband what she thought 
of it. And to tell him also that “he 
makes more margin from Pop than 
from other washing and cleaning prod- 
ucts,” 

Pop being a top bracket product, it 
was realized that ordinary methods of 
consumer sampling were too pro- 
miscuous. Approaching Chicago (the 
method in the larger markets has been 
to move inward and outward from the 
suburbs, not outward from the center) 
the company went first to various super 
market stores and to the Centrella, 
cooperative group of 400 stores. Indi- 
vidual grocers were given blanks with 
places for the names of 12 good cus- 
tomers with each order placed. In 
this way only the grocers’ good cus- 
tomers got the samples. The grocers 
welcomed the chance to show gratitude 
where gratitude was most due. 

Popular Brands has found, after 
four months, that its greatest problem 
is to assimilate markets already en- 
tered. Distribution is now nearly 


pany’s theme song, ‘Pop Goes the papers. complete in them all. The company 
7 Weasel.” There were Pop favors, bal- Meanwhile, distribution had been endeavors to maintain prices. Moving 


loons, hats, and Popguns for every- 
one. 


Orders & Publicity by Carload 


Silly, perhaps, but none the less 
showmanship. Orders from distribu- 
tors piled in. More than 300 signed 
request cards from distributors in all 
parts of the country. Popular Brands 
has had 168 of these already okayed 
by credit associations. One Chicago 
distributor ordered a carload. So did 
a distributor from Jackson, Miss., and 
one from Philadelphia. . . . The 
meeting was publicized. Christian 
Science Monitor, for example, carried 
a two-column head, front page, Au- 
gust 23: 

“Easing the Housewife’s Job; 

Soapless Dish Washing Among 

Many Aids Offered by Grocers.” 

Markets in which Pop has been in- 
troduced (it will invade New York 
City soon) are Albany, Syracuse, Sche- 
nectady, Troy, Binghamton, in New 
York State, and Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. Each has been tackled a bit 
differently, each one ‘“‘pre-tested” for 


maximum and economical sales. Tracy- 


gained in over 900 stores in that area. 
Mats and electros were offered the 
stores and some were used by grocers 
on the days of the company’s own big- 
space advertising. Being in white on 
black they stood out like a sore thumb 
from other products listed. 

The Syracuse newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, and the company itself, each 
sent out letters, or post cards, or broad- 
sides, in advance of the consumer cam- 
paign, with the result that each 


inward from the suburbs, it usually 
sells voluntary chains and super mar- 
kets first. Pop’s boy and “Let Pop do 
it’’ trucks are helping, too. 

The original package emphasized, 
“Washes Dishes Shiny.” This has 
been redesigned as many new uses for 
Pop were found. 

Despite tough competition, Pop be- 
lieves that pre-tested and proved sales 
and advertising showmanship will help 
him to ‘‘do it” nationally, in a big way. 


Locke-Dawson, Inc., New York, is in 
charge of advertising. 

In Syracuse, for instance, news- 
papers, spot radio sampling and star 
demonstrations were employed. One 


Glass, Inc.: That's the name of a new firm set up solely to manage an exhibition of 

the glass industry in New York’s 1939 World’s Fair. Signers of the contract are (left 

to right) William E. Lewis, president of Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; Arthur A. Hough- 

ton, Jr., v-p., Corning Glass Works; Grover Whalen, president of the Fair; Harold F. 

Pitteairn, director, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. They signed with a glass pen on a 
glass top desk in O-I’s glass office in Toledo. 
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KENTUCKIANA FARM INCOMES 


above 19 


 @ a ee Ae 


This is a section of the group of more than 8,000 

farmers who gathered in Louisville to hear Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace. The incomes of this group 
have increased 62% over last year. 


Tue substantial increase in income. — and Industry and 


| 

| 

| both in the agricultural and industrial 2 
of this market hee bern « we: Tread H 

| centers of this market, has been a tre rade are umming ——— 
| mendous stimulus to trade. Both retail 
| and wholesale sales are higher than they | oyisyille ranks 17th as a manufacturing center. 
have been in years and prospects for Fall 


Naetiliedin ities Caikslieaes. Wika te ten tee Industrial employment 6% above the 1929 boom 
‘ing are the brightest. This is the time ' 
’ S * D 


, figure. 
to concentrate your sales efforts on this 
ready-to-buy market. Department Store sales 11.3% ahead of 1936 in first 
| 7 months. 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL — Bank deposits hit record high on January 1. 1937. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES income tax collections for 1937 were 44% ahead of 
LL 


Represented Nationally by The Branham Company 1930. 


« Kentucky ranks 11th in internal revenue payments. 
Bark clearings for first 9 months 16% ahead of 1936. 
Y = 
WHAS 


Edward Petry & Co., National Representatives ae 
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Geo. E. Keith Helps Dealers Lick 
Inventory Problem with Stock 
Control and Forecast Plan 


Analyses of buying trends made twice a year not only help 


this shoe manufacturer build good will by minimizing one 


of the dealer’s most troublesome problems, but they give 


the production department a guide on wanted stocks. 


O aid its retailers in buying a 
balanced stock of men’s shoes, 
the Geo. E. Keith Co., Brock- 
ton, Mass., uses a stock control 
and forecasting system that works out 
extremely close to estimates. In a 
group of four different colors and ma- 
terials on which estimates were given 
for a recent season, actual sales of 
were within one-tenth of one 
per cent and the fourth within three- 
tenths of one per cent of the estimates. 

One forecast was that black calf 
shoes would account for 34% of men’s 
shoes for the Spring and Summer sea- 
son; actual were 33.9%. On 
ventilated and sport shoes, where the 
forecast was somewhat more 
difhcult, the estimate was given at 
13% and actual sales were 42.9%. 

These estimates are contained in a 
service to all retailers of Walk-Over 
men’s shoes for each Spring and each 
Fall season. 

They know that patent leathers will 
probably not sell at all, so that there 
will be no need of burdening their 
shelves with even a very small stock 
of them. In the 1930 Spring and 
Summer season patent leathers ac- 
counted for about half of one per cent 
of sales, a mark that dropped to the 
zero mark in 1935 and stayed there. 

On the other hand, this estimate 
service very accurately foretold the in- 
crease in sales of ventilated and sports 
from 19.4% in 1930 to 45% in 1937. 

Naturally these estimates help the 
retailer a great deal because they place 
every pair of shoes according to a so- 
called master plan of wanted stock. 
They have aided retailers in buying 
complete stock, in increasing rate of 
turnover, and in avoiding the use of 
too frequent mark-downs to unload 
unwanted stock. One retailer, under 
this plan, gets a 41% mark-up and a 
four-time annual stock turn, coupled, 
of course, with other phases of good 
store management. 

These estimates form the exclusive 
buying guide for men’s shoes for some 
60 stores owned by the Keith Co. 
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three 


sales 


sales 


Estimates are made up twice yearly. 
Basic figures are secured from a group 
of retailers representing approximately 
75% of Keith’s men’s shoe volume. 
These stores report sales for each 
month for various classifications, such 
as patent, black calf, black kid, brown 
calf and kid, sports, and miscellaneous 
groups. These stores furnish a con- 
tinuous report system year after year. 

Reports are studied in relation to 
sales of each group for each of five 
preceding years, and are then con- 
sidered against style trends for the ap- 


proaching season. A forecast that 
brown suits will be worn more means 
some increase in brown shoe sales. 
When fashion authorities predict in- 
creasing use of sports apparel, it means 
more sales of ventilated and sport 
shoes. 

Estimates are released to retailers in 
a promotional book containing adver- 
tising plans, and dealer helps on 
Walk-Over shoes. 

To further promote use of this stock 
control system, Keith furnishes blank 
forms, one a monthly record of sales 
and stock for men’s low shoes broken 
down into different groups by color 
and material. At the base of this sheet 
is space for recording yearly sales, 
average stock and turnover by group 
and by total. At the right of the form 
is space for writing in totals of each 
month to give total monthly sales of 
all groups together. 

Another form is a monthly sales and 
stock record of men’s low shoes, high 
shoes and slippers, with sales totals 
by month for the current year and 
each of five previous years. At the 
lower part also is space for writing in 
yearly sales, average stock, and turn- 
over by group and by total. 


1937 MEN’S MERCHANDISING CHART 
March through August inclusive 


Tan Venti- 
Black Bleck | Calf lated (| Total 
Patent | Calf Kid jand Kid|/& Sport; ¢# 
Estimated Sales Spring & Summer 1956 ° 34.0 5.0 18.0 43.0 100 
Actual Sales Spring & Summer 1956 t) 33.9 5.5 17.9 42.9 100 
Stock Desired March 1, 1937 ie) 34,0 6.0 20,0 40.0 100 
Stock Desired August 31, 1957 i 
Carry-Over Mostly Staple Sellers ° 55.0 6.0 29.0 10.9 100 


ee 


Colored Bucko styles will sell very early. Make drastic re- 
ductions in sport stecks in May and June. Do not expect 
tans to increase greatly in importance during Spring 1937. 


| MEN’S COLOR AND MATERIAL TREND CHART 


Actual retail sales for Spring and Summer seasons since 1930 


Tan Venti- 
Black Black {| Calf lated | Total 
Patent | Calf Kid j|and Kid|& Sport) % 

1930 Spring and Summer -5 43.3 6.2 350.6 19.4 100 
1931 ” - 2 44,0 5.9 26.1 23.8 100 
1932 5 * ok 47.6 6.6 21.2 24.5 100 
1935 . * * bo 2 45.0 6.7 18.2 29.9 100 
1934 o Pe 37.7 6.1 17.9 38.2 100 
1935 x » " 35.8 5.6 18.0 40.6 100 - 
1936 : - 8 0 33.9 5.3 17.9 42.9 roo 
Estimate for é 
Spring and Summer 1957 0 31.0 5.0 19.0 | 45.0 100 _ 


. 


While these charts do not attempt to estimate dollar volume, they give the retailer an 


accurate sales percentage picture. 


That is, out of every 100 pairs he knows he will 


sell 34 of calf, 5 of black kid, 18 of tan calf, ete. 
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Who's more 


THE MAN WHO OPENED HIS 


@ , 2 | 
* 
DAUGHTER’S MAIL 


IR THE YOUNG HUSBAND WHO WANTED PRIVA 


~~ 


True Story’s editors must think in 
terms of mass mind and mass appeal 
just as sales minded business men do. 
They've got to know just as you do 
what will interest people and what 
won't. 

Editing the only magazine on earth 
with morethantwo millioncirculation 
bought copy by copy, issue by issue 
(in contrast to the usual circulation 
practice, where a year’s copies are 
subscribed for) True Story’s editors 
must be sure that every story, every 
word, every picture does its share of 
pulling the reader back next month. 

Else there can be no next month! 

That the popular appeal of True 
Story’s editorial content has been sus- 
tained for more than eighteen years— 
with current issues selling more copies 
on the newsstand than ever before— 
demonstrates how much these editors 
know about arousing people’sinterest. 

Because advertisers, too, have to 
know how to arouse people’s interest, 
2 modest sample of that editorial 
knowledge has been compressed into a 


Human Interest Textbook entitled: “How 
To Get People Excited.” It contains 
60 different psychological situations 
which True Story’s editors have found 
effective (but not equally effective!) 
during the issues of the past 5 years. 
These situations are the monthly topic 
of a regular departmententitled: “True 
Story Home Problems Forum”—and 
the problems of the man who opened 
his daughter’s mail and the young hus- 
band who had no privacy were two of 
them. The problems discussed in this 
department are particularly interest- 
ing because their relative effectiveness 
is so easily measured by the letters re- 
ceivedin response to their presentation. 

If part of your job is writing or 
judging advertising, we'll be glad to 
send you a copy of “How To Get 
People Excited.” W hile, of course it is 
not really at all necessary to send us 
your guess of the proper rankings of 
the appeals listed on the coupon, we 
hope that you will do SO, because a 
summary of the guesses of all our re- 
spondents might be of general interest. 


THE ONLY MAJOR MAGAZINE EDITED DELIB- 
ERATELY FOR THE WAGE EARNER FAMILY 


TRUE STORY 


. “ 


x , 


CAN YOU RANK 
THESE APPEALS? 


The best pulled 10 times as big a response 
as the poorest. They were editorial matter, 
but they might have been somebody’s 


ADVERTISING 


Lillian and Ed, married 10 years, have saved $1,000. They 

have two children. Lillian thinks insurance will safeguard 
for the family’s future. Ed believes a house in the country would 
be a better investment, as insurance may involve him be- 
yond his income. 


Amelia and Ned share the upper apartment of Amelia's 

parents’ two family home. Ned, though fond of his in- 
laws, who are constantly in his apartment, at all hours. de- 
sires privacy where he and his wife may entertain for business 
and pleasure, independently of her family. His wife wishes [ 
to continue the present status of the home. 


3 Orto and Hilda differ on the method of disciplining their 10 
year old son. Orto thinks he should be punished severely 
for every offense, without explanation, since he does not want his 
son to grow upto be a pampered ne’er-do-well. Hilda pre- (| 
fersto bring herchild up with understanding and tolerance. 
4 Michael insists that his daughter Enid, give up her friend 
Clyde. The daughter accedes to her father’s wishes. Re- 
cently, however, he discovers that she is corresponding with him, 
and opens her mail. Enid objects, claiming her mail is her 
private affair. Father claims moral right to open her mail. 
Before the crash Mark was a well known insurance agent 
and his wife Marion, socially prominent, had a fortune in 
her own name. They both lost their money. They have rented 
a small house and Mark wants his wife to entertain. In this way 
eople will remember him as an insurance agent and give him 
cea. Marion refuses to entertain her friends for what 
she can get out of them. 
Ted and Alice, married before the depression, have lived a 
gay and extravagant life. Years of hardship followed and 
now they are again in fairly comfortable circumstances. Alice 
wants a child. Ted thinks it advisable to wait—thinks a -] 


car more of a convenience and necessity atthe present time 


Put YOUR Guess On This Score Card... Mail it... win, lose or 
draw, you'll get the correct ranking, by return mail, in True Story's 
new Human Interest Textbook entitled: "How to Get People Ex- 
cited.” If you guess right, we'll send you the next 12 issues of True 
Story free, so that you can conveniently study at first hand the lessons 
its appeal have for advertising. 


TRUE STORY, 122 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
It is understood that my personal guess will be kept confiden- 
tial, but that the summarized guesses of all your respondents 
will be sent to me when these summaries are completed. 

Please send your book ‘‘ How To Get People Excited’ with 
the right ranking for these and 54 other appeals to: 


Name 
Company 
Address__ 


City 


HOW TO GET DEALERS TO FEATURE YOUR LINE 


Will the dealer tie up with 


your sales drive 


oA 


if he doesn't benefit from your advertising when it runs? 


The kind of a campaign that gets custom- 
ers and cash is the kind that runs in the 
dealer's own advertising medium — the 
newspaper. 

When retailers want quick sales action, 
they depend on newspaper advertising. 
No other medium equals the newspaper’s 
localized selling pressure. It is necessary 
to mass merchandising in key markets 
where other media thin out. 

The newspaper audience is pre-dis- 
posed by habit to respond to advertising. 
And because it circulates where cash and 
consumers are most plentiful, newspaper 
advertising sells more goods than any 
other kind of sales promotion. 

Chicago delivers high return to local- 
ized advertising. This market’s sales po- 
tential is large enough to merit special 
concentrated attention. 

Chicago merchants willingly push 
Tribune-advertised products because it 
pays them handsomely to do so. There is 
no better trade introduction for your 
product in this rich market than a strong 
schedule of advertising in the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Through the Tribune alone you can 
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reach practically as many metropolitan 
Chicago families as can be reached 
through any two other Chicago news- 
papers combined. 

Only the Tribune delivers majority 
coverage of all the families in metropolitan 
Chicago. Its full-market circulation pene- 
trates all buying classes 


regardless of 
income, age or social status. 

Per hundred thousand circulation, 
Tribune rates are among the lowest in 
the publishing business. Per sales return, 
they are the lowest in Chicago. 


_ 
(( 


as 


DEALER 


THE 
SALESMANAGER’S 


MEDIUM 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 

220 E. 42nd Street, New York 
5-167 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
820 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


R. D. Keim stands out. Not alone because he’s tall, lean, sharp — with a kindly eye — but because 
this man, for years sales head of E. R. Squibb & Sons, is so human. Says he: “I believe every sales 
manager ought to know all his men; handle each one as a separate human problem: inspire them by 
his own natural leadership. I believe in sales contests . 


.. the kind that enable men to do something 
for themselves not ‘for the old man.’ ” Today he’s Squibb vice-president and sales counsellor; chairman 


of both the National Federation of Sales Executives and the American Society of Sales Executives. 


He was Squibb’s first salesman. In 1904 he quit managing a drug store at $22.50 a week, convinced 
ultra-ethical Dr. Edward H. Squibb that selling could be done ethically by giving professional service; 
worked three trial weeks at $15; then got $25; started his ascent that finally put more than 250 scrupu- 
lously trained salesmen — every one a doctor or pharmacist — under his direction. He always believed 
in sound advertising. Squibb was the first pharmaceutical house to address consumers (in its famed 
“Priceless Ingredient” campaign supporting Keim’s theory that druggists could make more money 
selling quality than by cutting prices); one of the first to share profits with dealers. 


Active R. D. Keim travels a lot — sometimes spent 45 weeks a year with his men and their customers — 
flying often “because it’s comfortable.” He's an avid reader of biography and political economy; fishes 
the deep seas; has a new passion for color motion photography. 


. 


From all over the world came Walter William Francis to become Underwood Elliott Fisher champion 
salesman — president of the company’s All-Star Club in 1931, 1935 and 1936 and a member in four 
other star-selling years since he joined UEF in 1924. This Missourian needed quite a few years to 
find himself as a salesman — in spite of carrying right between his own eyes all the time that “convex 
facial contour” that is supposed to mark the seller. He had been many places doing many things 
before he sold anything. 


First he was a school supervisor for the Insular Bureau of Education in the Philippine Islands; then 
district auditor and superintendent of audits for the Insular Government. He traveled widely in Europe, 
India, Egypt, China and Japan and the entry of the United States into the World War found him with 
the Pacific Commercial Co. He was commissioned a captain in the U. S. Quartermaster Corps, served 
two years in France with a promotion to major and a citation from General Pershing for ‘“Exception- 
ally meritorius and conspicuous services.” Then came peace and a chance to run his own grain 


elevator in Oklahoma. Five years later he struck his stride with UEF in Washington, Selling began 
in earnest. 


This tireless worker with a wide international background, sticking to his belief that knowing your 
product and your customers’ problems and banging on plenty of doors will bust sales quotas, has 
been busting his regularly. He’s another deep-sea fisherman and a good swimmer for relaxation. 


By profession a bacteriologist ... by choice a trailer maker... by name Arthur G. Sherman, 46-year- 
old head of Covered Wagon Co.—this is the papa of the seven-years-old booming trailer industry. 


Weeks of intensive peering through a microscope once sent sports-loving Sherman and his family 
on a vacation in an old-time gilkie and one-man tent that exasperated him into building his own 
trailer the next year — one that wouldn't have to be erected every night and folded away in the 
morning. The result his children said looked like a covered wagon. The name stuck. People saw the 
Sherman trailer on the road; wanted one. So opportunist Sherman entered the trailer manufacturing 
business. Today his original $10,000 investment, which built 100 trailers the first year, has grown into 
a $10,000,000 business with 1937 sales skyrocketing to 12,000. 


Taller than average, he usually is buried more than his height in the details of running two busi- 
nesses. In Detroit he heads the vaccine-producing G. H. Sherman, M.D., Inc. Laboratories. In Mount 
Clemens, Mich., not far away, he works closely with every department of his trailer factory (walks 
through with a “Hi, Billy,” or “Hello, Joe” to his workers). Either would be a big enough job for most 
executives, but he likes work. And he likes play — fishing, hunting, yachting. His hobby as a sports- 
man started the Covered Wagon Co. 


Marketers call William H. Ingersoll the No. 1 authority on fair trade laws and practices. The current 
fair trade furore thus puts this mild-mannered, slow-voiced, sharp-thinking member of the Ingersoll- 


Norvell firm of business consultants right in the nation’s eye. He stays there by writing, speaking, 
advising with engineer-thoroughness. 


He’s been practicing and preaching fair trade since before the War when he was sales head of the 
Ingersoll dollar watch business for years. After a Michigan woods boyhood, he studied engineering 
and was a salesman in the Ingersoll New York chain o! sporting goods stores . .. where he decided 
chains can buy cheaper but, because of unwieldy management, cannot sell cheaper than indepen- 
dents — except by unfairness somewhere. Then he became marketing manager of the watch company, 
made it one of the first to give dealers selling aid, to consolidate advertising and sales and base 
both on exact market facts, to demand sound circulation data from publications. Under his presidency 


the Advertising Club of New York created the nucleus for the Better Business Bureau, national fair- 
practice watchdog. 


During his dollar watch days, and since as marketing head of his own and other companies, he has 
pointed out that “trusts” in distribution, like trusts in oil, steel, and tobacco, centralize too much 
control, deny small business a fair profit, make consumers pay too much. Today he says the Miller- 
Tydings Act — when we finally learn how to use it — will correct these evils. 


Since 1927, as a business consultant, he has helped companies hack at distribution knots. He plays 


meticulous tennis at 56 (says he isn’t old enough yet for golf) and works hard on his net puzzle: How 
to maintain democracy in a machine age. 


eT Why They Read 


BUSINESS 


“Be glad to let you have it. You'll find their Wash- 
ington Bulletin really gets behind the scenes down 
there. And what's more — their reporters know busi- 


ness.” 


= TIVE interest in the “Washington 

Bulletin” is only one of the reasons why Business Week 

delivers more executive readers per advertising dollar than 
any other magazine! 

Timely knowledge of governmental activities is a “must” 

to intelligent conduct of business today. But it must. be 


timely — news, not history. Business Week's reporting 


BUSIN 


“Harry, Business Week is the one place to go for 
the real low-down on Washington.” 
“I'd like to read it, Bill. May I borrow your copy?” 


“They give you the news that affects every business 
—and it's last-minute news, too.” 


“Sa-ay, this is real reporting.” 


Washington news is timely . . . brief accurate. 

Advertisers’ recognition of Business Week's vital service 
to business, has placed Business Week 7th among all maga- 
zines reporting to Printers’ Ink in total advertising pages 


for the first 8 months of 1937 — 1st 


among magazines of business, 


EK 


THE EXECUTIVE’S BUSINESS PAPER... ALERT... ACCURATE... AUTHORITATIVE 
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Eighteenth in population, the country’s third densest con- 


centration of population. That's Newark! 18,767 persons per 
square mile! More than metropolitan centers like Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San 


Francisco. 
More than a million people living within a 61/,-mile 


radius (ABC City Zone) played a $329,000,000 tune on retail 
cash registers in 1935. Estimates say $380,000,000 for 1936. 


The Newark-North Jersey market has wealth, population, 
accessibility, retail sales activity. With the metropolitan area 
absorbing 93% of The Newark Evening News distribution, 


selling this top-ranking market becomes a matter of selling 


The Newark New’s readership. N EW A RK 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark Evening News 


Cllways Reaches Home 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., General Advertising Representatives, 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta. 
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How Dennison Induced Retailers 


to Stock and Push Babypads 


Sound advertising, carefully planned personal sales solicita- 


tions, and judicious sampling are pushing the sale of this 


relatively new item higher month by month. 


INCE introducing Babypads, pa- 
per diaper lining, in 1933, the 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass., has experi- 

enced a sales boom. By the end of 
1933, sales had set a pace far above 
expectations. In 1935, sales were 58% 
ahead of those for the previous year; 
and for 1936, a 38% increase was re- 
corded. During the current year, de- 
spite increased competition, sales have 
continued upwards to a new high. 
Dennison’s product was placed on 
the market only after exhaustive study 
and experiment. It was the first diaper 
lining, the paper being placed inside 
the cloth diaper, and removed when 
soiled. It replaced no other product. 
Babypads are manufactured under 
a patented process during which they 
are treated with soothing oils. They 
are made with long fibre cellulose, 
the material used in rayon. These 
processes produce a product soft to 
the touch, strong enough to with- 
stand ordinary pressure, with freedom 
from wrinkling and bulkiness in use. 


Smoothing the Salesman’s Path 


Other Dennison paper products are 
sold principally to stationery depart- 
ments in department stores. With the 
advent of Babypads, salesmen were 
confronted with the job of visiting in- 
fants’ departments with a product that 
is sometimes embarrassing to them. 

To offset this difficulty, Dennison 
prepared a sales manual which attrac- 
tively and completely presented the 
Babypad story, with little explanation 
on the part of the salesmen. The book 
paved the way for many sales inter- 
views without embarrassment to sales- 
men. 

Books are spirally bound, with a 
front page that depicts a large, opened 
safety pin and the title, ‘Pinning 
Down Some Facts.” 

There follows a charted graph of 
births in the U. S. showing the in- 
crease from approximately 600,000 
births in 1915 to the current tate of 
2,200,000 annually. The sales curve 
of Babypads follows, showing the 
yearly jump in output. 

The next page describes Dennison’s 
national advertising. Copy by G. 
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Lynn Sumner Co., New York, appears 
in Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McFadden Publica- 
tions, McCall's, Parents’ Magazine, 
True Story, Modern Magazines, Amer- 
ican Journal of Nursing, The Amert- 
can Weekly and Simpliciiy. At pres- 
ent test advertising is being run or 
planned in additional publications. 
When Babypads were first intro- 
duced, advertisements were placed 
monthly, or regularly depending upon 
frequency of issues. But Dennison 
found that ads placed once every three 
months rather than monthly were pro- 
portionately better pullers. Women 
who are expecting babies are little in- 
terested in diapers until some three 
months before the arrivals are due. 
Accordingly, all Babypad advertise- 


ments are now staggered along a three- 
month schedule. 

The sales manual continues to dis- 
cuss package inserts through which 
approximately 150,000 Babypad pack- 
ages are now distributed free each 
year. In each package is an insert 
bearing a coupon. Text tells the pur- 
chaser that she may fill in the coupon 
with the name and address of a friend 
who will receive a free package. This 
has introduced to mothers the con- 
venience and ease of using Babypads. 

Next in the sales manual comes dis- 
cussion of cooperative circulars offered 
free with the inside imprinted with 
copy to be chosen by the store or de- 
partment. Copy must, of course, con- 
cern infants, and stores must furnish 
their illustrations and copy. This serv- 
ice has been very well accepted. 

Dennison sensed that Babypad coun- 
ter and window displays would be dif- 
ficult to obtain. It thus placed par- 
ticular emphasis upon the package to 
obtain sufficient display space and to 
feature sales facts, which Dennison 
suspected the retail clerk would not 
have in mind for immediate use. 

Packages give full information so 
that a prospect can practically sell her- 
self. They are wrapped in transpar- 
ent cellulose. 


National Representatives: 
J. P. McKINNEY & SON 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


... is the Barometer of 


READER PREFERENCE 


and ADVERTISER 


CONFIDENCE ! 


*During the FIRST 9 MONTHS of 1937, Miamians 
placed their Classified Advertising as follows: 
THE MIAMI HERALD... No. Ads—433.865 
—GAIN 66,374 over lst 9 Months of 1936 
The Daily News ... No. Ads—101,.589 
—LOSS 2,722 from Ist 9 Months of 1936 
The Miami Tribune ... No. Ads—56,131 
—Gain 10,690 over Ist 9 Months of 1936 


Che Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


Southern Representatives: 
GARNER & GRANT 
Suite 1601 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Advertising Budgets Up— 


Sales Costs Down 


Shown by N.I.A.A. Survey 


63% of Companies Report 
Increased Budgets in 1937 


Industrial advertising budgets are growing 
larger — and sales costs are coming down. [This 
picture of profit is revealed by thoroughly 
reliable figures just published by The National 
\dvertisers Association in its report “A Sur- 
vey of 1937 Industrial Advertising Budgets” 
which is based upon the experience of 134 
tvpical companies selling industry, 


657. 


reported 


INCREASES 


NO CHANGE 


Changes in Advertising Budgets 
for 1937 vs 1936 


Here are the top figures! 63% of the re- 
porting companies increased their expendi- 
tures on an average of 39%. Only 7% reduced 
their expenditures, and then only to the extent 
of 14%. The remaining 30% of the reporting 
companies maintained the same budget as 
in 1936. 

‘This record for 1937 is not just an abnormal 
incident, but rather it is a part of a definite 
trend. It is a continuation of the pace set in 
1936, when 87% of the reporting companies 
showed an increase of 34% in their budgets. 
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Cut in Sales Expense 
Ratio in the Same Period 


While these industrial advertisers have been 
increasing their advertising, they have already 
begun to reap one of advertising’s greatest 
benefits, — a saving in selling costs. 

‘The same survey shows that the sales costs 
of the reporting companies — in terms of per- 
cent of net sales— have dropped from 14.1% 
in 1936, to 13.7% in 1937. This is the answer 
to the question—“Does it pay to advertise?” 

Here we have in one package, a clear-cut 
demonstration of the case for advertising- 
selling costs reduced as the advertising pro- 
gram is intensified. This represents the com- 


= fu] [a7 
‘= |1936| |1937 


bined experience of a group of 134 industrial 
advertisers — manufacturers of capital goods, 
accessory equipment, operating supplies, fab- 
ricating parts and materials, as well as basic 
raw materials, a good substantial cross-section 
of American Industry, 
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Advertisers Concentrate 
More in Business Papers 


The increasingly important role of business 
papers, in the sales and advertising programs 
of America’s industries, is clearly evidenced 
by a comparison of the N.1.A.A.’s figures for 
1935-36-37, which show the breakdown of the 
advertising budgets among the various types 
of media, and other items of advertising ex- 
pense. [he illustration shows the progressive- 
ly larger share of the advertising dollar, de- 
voted to business paper space. . . 29.8% 
34.6% _and now 35.3% 

This is more than double the amount spent 
for the next largest form of advertising, name- 
ly advertisers’ own catalogs and product liter- 
ature, which consume 16.2% of the budget. 
Magazines, radio, motion pictures, house or- 
gans, and direct mail promotion, altogether, 
get 20.5% of the appropriation. 

Business papers, therefore, loom up as the 
one sales tool deserving of the most intensive 
use in these advertisers’ efforts to capture a 
greater volume of the business in their own 


1935 


Proportion of Industrial Advertising Dollar 
Appropriated for Business Paper Space 


markets. Over one-third of their total adver- 
tising expenditures are applied to the use of 
business paper advertising space. 


is the title of the 12-page booklet contain- 
ing the detailed figures of this study. It is 
a report deserving the full and careful 
consideration of every man who has any 
responsibility for the sales and advertis- 
ing activities of an industrial organization. 
Organized, executed and published by the 


“A Survey of 1937 Industrial Advertising Budgets” 


National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 


tion, authoritative and unbiased 
presentation of facts. The price is $1.50 
per copy —address the NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION, 100 East Ohio 
Ill. 


it is an 


Street, 
Chicago, 


MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


American. Machinist Methods 


Contracting 


Construction 
Aviation 

Bus Transportation 
Business Week 
Coal 


Electrical 
Electrical’ Merchandising 
West 
Wholesaling 
Worid 


Electrical 
Age Electrical 
Chemical & Metallurgical Electrical 


Engineering Electronics 
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INC., 


330 


WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. 


Engineering & Mining Metal & Mineral Markets 
Mill Supplies 


Power 


Journal 
Engineering News-Record 


Factory Management & 


Product Engineering 


Maintenance Radio Retailing 
Textile World 


Transit 


Food Industries 


Industrial Selling Journal 
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How 41 Big Firms Initiate and 


Clear Sales & Advertising Budgets 


(Continued from page 22) 


vertising is placed in proportion to the 
sales and the profits made in a terri- 
tory. 
Under this system the sales of the 
concern in good territories have in- 
creased greatly and its net profits from 
all operations have gone up consider- 
ably. 

(8) A gasoline company. This 
is one of the big units in the industry, 


an industry whose total advertising ap- 
propriations for 1936 exceeded $25,- 
000,000. 

This company works on its appro- 
priation for six months. Along about 
July 1, the advertising agency begins 
making plans for the next year. The 
president of the agency himself han- 
dles this account, devoting a large part 
of his time to it. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS THE NASHVILLE MARKET ! 


| 


MARKET_MUSTS” 
NASHVILLE 


Population or any nal 


Sized City in America... 


Here’s a new yardstick by which to 
measure markets. Compare the popu- 


lation of a city with the trading zone 
population from which that city draws 
its wealth. You'll find in the size of 
the trading zone population an index 
to the market's buying power. 

Then look at Nashville. Its trading 
zone population (861,279) is the second 
largest in America for any city of 


comparable urban population (156,866). 
The Nashville market reaches out into 
the bluegrass plains of Middle Tennes- 
see to include almost a million people! 


Yet you can reach city and trading 
zone at once by using the Nashville 
market's favorite newspapers. 


Tennessean Newspapers 


SILLIMAN EVANS, 
President and Publisher 


Represented 
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Vationally by 


The Branham Company 


fi 


\\ 


J, 
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NC, 
THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
FOUNDED 1812 


Che Chening Cennessean 


FOUNDED i918 


By September the plans are so well 
along that the company’s advertising 
committee is able to hold a pre-view 
session. On this committee are not 
only the sales director of the company, 
the advertising manager and the adver- 
tising agent, but also all of the im- 
portant regional sales managers. In 
fact, these district men are the most 
important committee members. In the 
last analysis it is they who decide 
where and how their company will ad- 
vertise. They have the viewpoint of 
the trade and of the consumer. They 
know how past advertising has clicked. 
They are posted on the activities of 
competitors. They know what must 
be done during the coming year to 
maintain the company’s position. So 
the committee pays close heed to their 
recommendations. 

At the pre-view session, extensive 
changes are usually made in the pre- 
liminary plans. The sales objectives 
for the next year are formulated, and 
it is decided just how much advertic- 
ing and what kind of advertising will 
be needed to reach them. The adver- 
tising department is instructed to pre- 
pare the campaign in accordance with 
these decisions and to have everything 
all ready for the final committee meet- 
ing, which is held early in December. 


Where. How: Not How Much 


At the September gathering final de- 
cision is made on matters that must be 
acted on before the December meeting, 
such as January advertisements, bill- 
board contracts which have to be made 
long in advance, etc. Most of the 
schedule, however, is not approved 
until the December session. 

The matters discussed at the Sep- 
tember meeting do not include whether 
they shall advertise, as that is deter- 
mined by company policy, or how 
much they shall spend for advertising, 
as that is fixed by an automatic per- 
centage of sales, but where shall they 
advertise. Only the sales department 
can answer that question. It will de- 
pend on what products are to be 
pushed, what territories are to be con- 
centrated on, what competitors are 
doing, and on other facts of that 
nature. 

The sales director of this company 
says that a fixed-percentage-of-sales 
system of arriving at the advertising 
appropriation saves a lot of squabbling. 
“Before we start working on our ap- 
propriation we know how much we 
have to spend,” he said. ‘“That con- 
serves time. Our only job is to deter- 
mine how to spend it. When a 
company like ours decides to put such- 
and-such percentage of sales into ad- 
vertising each year, the percentage may 
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not be scientifically determined. It 
may be too small. But that does not 
matter in the long run. The thing 
that counts is to spend that percentage 
every year unfailingly. It is regularity 
that makes successful advertisers.” 

(9) A household specialty man- 
ufacturer. This company entered a 
highly competitive field only a few 
years ago. Already it is rated a Num- 
ber 1 concern in its industry. 

The first thing it did was to open 
its own stores in key centers. This 
was done not to compete with its deal- 
ers, but so it could find out how to sell 
its product, and to learn at first hand 
what kind of advertising pulled people 
into stores. In this line the retailer is 
the pay-off in the chain of distribution. 
If the product sells, it is the retailer 
who sells it. The advertising and the 
other factors in the distribution scheme 
help a lot—or, at least, should help a 
lot—but the companies in this industry 
depend mainly on the retailer for their 
business. 

It was not long before the young 
company learned that most of the in- 
dustry’s advertising was too far away 
from its dealers. They were not get- 
ting the full benefit of it. There were 
too many dead spots in the manufac- 
turer's distribution, large sections of 
the country where there were no deal- 
ers or few dealers. Much advertising 
coverage was reaching sections where 
the products could not be bought. Not 
enough coverage was reaching places 
where there were active dealers. 


They Play Up the Retailer 


So it was resolved to tie all adver- 
tising, at the outset anyway, directly 
to retailers. No advertising was done 
where retailers could not cash-in on it. 
The names of local dealers were placed 
in the advertising. Soon it was evi- 
dent that this was the kind of advertis- 
ing that brought customers to retailers. 

Equally important was the discovery 
that this is also the way to build dis- 
tribution. Retailers, when they saw 
that the company not only gave them 
protected territories but also supported 
them with near-to-home advertising, 
were anxious to become dealers. Thus 
rapidly did the company extend its dis- 
tribution. District after district and 
state after state was opened rapidly 
under this plan. Best of all, there 
were no dead spots in opened territory. 

As a section became fully pinned on 
the company’s sales map, spot radio 
advertising was done. And a year ago, 
when the United States seemed to be 
well covered, magazines were added to 
the list. 

Old stuff, you say? Then, why did 
the scores of old companies in this in- 
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dustry wait for a newcomer to show 
them how to adveftise productively? 
And why are many other industries 
still waiting for someone to show 
them the same thing? 

(10) A drug manufacturer. This 
company is a merger of a number of 
enterprises. Large corporations that 
have been formed through mergers 
handle their advertising appropriations 
in two ways. The most common way 
is the centralized management method, 
which has already been described in 
these articles. 

This drug company follows the op- 
posite plan. Each unit in the consoli- 
dation directs its own sales policies and 
builds and places its own advertising 
appropriation, just as though it were 
an independent business. The general 


manager, sales manager and advertis- 
ing manager of each plant constitutes 
a committee which decides when, 
where, what and how it shall advertise. 

However, this committee has no 
choice as to whether the unit will ad- 
vertise. Nor has it any option as to 
the amount of money that will be put 
into advertising. Both these questions 
are fixed by the policy of the corpora- 
tion. Every unit must advertise. The 
amount it must spend is determined 
by a percentage of the unit's previous 
year’s sales. The appropriation thus 
arrived at can be diverted to any me- 
dium or concentrated behind any 
product or in any market, as the com- 
mittee shall decide. 

(11) A metal goods corporation. 
This is a large enterprise, composed of 
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will convince you. 


PRICE: Reasonable. 


VALUE: . 


temporary artists. 
WILL IT DO 
THE JOB? 


Suppose you’re a salesmadnager or d_ 
salesman or maybe even the Boss. 
And suppose that you're in the midst 
of the annual struggle to decide what 
to give your customers: this Christmas. | 


And suppose, just about the time you're 
ready to go nuts, you happened to 
think 4 giving subscriptions to ESQUIRE 
as gifts. Nine times out of ten* you'd 
realize the struggle was over and you'd 
grab your list and dictate a quick memo 
to the purchasing department. 


*Suppose you're the one out of ten who doesn't know instinctively that 
ESQUIRE Gift subscriptions are the answer to the problem. In that case 
we'll include a few sales arguments for you to use on yourself. 


Being sales-minded you know that the product is its own best argument. 
Look a copy of ESQUIRE over carefully. A few minutes with the magazine 


SUITABILITY: Universal. It's the “Magazine For Men" but, in case you 
didn't know, women like it, too. 


- ESQUIRE has the impressiveness of bulk, the universal appeal 
of lavish color, the interest of splendid articles and fiction, 
the presentations of leading advertisers, authoritative fash- 
ions for men, and portfolios of the work of leading con- 


With the arrival of ESQUIRE every month your customer will 
. be reminded of the donor—a welcome Christmas gift split 
into twelve parts and spread out over a year. 


For complete information about Esquire’s Gift Plan and Special Rates, write 
immediately to Christmas Dept. 106, Esquire, 919 Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 
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numerous subsidiaries and branches, 
making a vast line of products. The 
appropriation is centrally handled, 
with authority coming down from the 
board of directors, through the vice- 
president in charge of sales, to the 
general advertising manager. 

The fact that differentiates the ap- 
propriation methods of this company 
from that of similar concerns is the 
large number of persons who have a 
voice in the matter. Actually, the 
planning of each year’s advertising be- 
gins with the specialty salesmen. 
Regular and general line salesmen are 
not given an opportunity to participate 
in making up the appropriation. But 
the stars who are selling profitable 
specialties or who control big accounts 


are asked what kind of advertising 
helps them most and how much of it 
they will need during the coming year. 

Next the manager of each sales dis- 
trict is asked to estimate his sales quota 
for the next year and how much and 
what kind of advertising he should 
have to attain it. The same thing ts 
then asked of the sales manager of 
each subsidiary and of each product 
manager. After all these estimates and 
ideas are in, the central sales depart- 
ment tabulates them and appraises 
them. Estimates are toned down or 
increased, from the broader prospective 
of the general sales management statt. 
Finally, the advertising department, 
which is an integral part of the sales 
department, carries out the program 
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THIS GENTLEMAN FARMER 


AFFECTION 


You won't find in any A. B. ¢ 
report, or in any advertising in- 
voice, a figure representing reader 
affection. Yet that term applies 
just as surely to advertising as to 
editorial matter. 

The reader-affection of Sports 
Afield is the most valuable bonus, 
above A. B. C. guarantee, you can 
buy. CNow delivering in excess of 
50,000 bonus over guarantee). We 
have proof of this affection in 
black and white—letters from 
readers of the 19 major sports 
states. We'd be proud to send you 
a folder containing excerpts from 
these letters. Just drop a line to 
Sports Afield Publishing Company, 
Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


JOE HIESTAND is a farmer. 
SB) But he’s not like any farmer 
you know. Instead of quietly 
raising cows and chickens on 
his Ohio farm, he is much more 
likely to be knocking down 
clay pigeons at some important 
trapshooting meet. He bangs 
away at about 25 such shoots a 
year, traveling by car, rail and 
plane a distance equal to almost 
twice around the globe. Be- 
cause he is one of the world’s 
great trapshooters, he usually 
brings home a trophy. Mr. 
Hiestand rarely misses a target. 
And like most other sportsmen, 
he never misses Sports Afield. 


$1,100...JUST FOR FUN! 
Farmer Hiestand figures his 
annual bill for trapshooting 
comes to $500. Hunting costs 
him $300, fishing $200 and 
skeet $100. Don’t miss this rich 
market of spending sportsmen. 


Hit them in Sports Afield! 


THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICA’S LEADING SPORTSMEN 
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which took months of intensive work 
to organize. 


(12) A toilet goods manufac- 
turer. This company has been ex- 


traordinarily successful in the export 
field. For many years it has been ad- 
vertising in a number of foreign 
countries. It has found the most satis- 
factory method of determining an 
appropriation for foreign advertising 
is to take a percentage of the sales in 
that country. 

When a manufacturer first goes into 
a foreign market, he will have to esti- 
mate how much money will be needed 
to establish his product. Then this 
money should be appropriated and re- 
garded as a capital investment. That 
is the way this company opened its 
foreign markets. Once established in 
a country, it consistently uses the per- 
centage-of-sales plan. 


Deciding Foreign Budgets 


Its policy is to take approximately 
the same percentage for advertising in 
every country. In practice this theory 
is deviated from considerably. The 
economic and political outlook in a 
country is the controlling factor in fix- 
ing the amount of the approximation. 
If conditions are unfavorable, the ad- 
vertising may be curtailed somewhat, 
or cut out altogether if things are too 
bad. For example, the company has 
been doing no advertising in Spain for 
the past year. If the indications point 
to normal conditions in a country, the 
customary percentage is spent. If con- 
ditions appear to be unusually good, 
then the customary percentage may be 
increased. 

The company’s advertising in for- 
eign markets is under the direction of 
its export manager. 

(13) A plastic manufacturer. 
While its advertising appropriation is 
not large as appropriations go these 
days, it is generally regarded as one of 
the most skillful advertisers in the 
United States. The company is the 
single outstanding exception to the 
trend, noted in this study, toward the 
domination of the sales department in 
the handling of advertising appropria- 
tions. The advertising manager of 
this company and his staff of capable 
assistants are the bosses of their appro- 
priation. On the other hand, it would 
be difficult to find a more completely 
sales-minded executive than this adver- 
tising manager is. Every advertising 
move he makes is aimed toward getting 
more sales. 

The success of this company is due 
to splendidly balanced cooperation be- 
tween research, engineering, sales and 
advertising. In fact, all divisions work 
together as one big family. The ad- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


vertising department is continually ac- 
tive in the other departments. And 
the engineering and sales department 
staffs are ex-officio members of the 
advertising department. 

In the course of its advertising his- 
tory the company has developed hun- 
dreds of uses for plastics. The 
problem is how to spread a compara- 
tively small appropriation over all 
these uses. Several books could be 
filled in telling how the problem has 
been handled. Briefly, the story might 
be summed up by stating that the ap- 
propriation is concentrated on those 
uses that hold the greatest promise for 
sales. Small-use outlets may be en- 
couraged, but advertising cannot be 
’ profitably employed to promote them. 


Breaking Into New Markets 


At times, a generous part of the ap- 
propriation may be used to open a new 
field that indicates it will be a volume 
market. Again the basic appeal of the 
advertising is switched, according to 
sales needs. In breaking into a new 
field, the advertising may make its 
main appeal to the management execu- 
tives in that industry. Later, when the 
industry is accepting plastics, the prin- 
cipal appeal may be made to the pro- 
duction end of the industry—to show 
them how to use plastics in their pro- 
duction processes. Still later the ad- 
vertising may be switched to appeal to 
the sales end of the new industry—to 
tell how the use of plastics will in- 
crease the sales appeal of the industry's 
products. 

In making any of these appeals, the 
advertising may dip into a number of 
uses for plastics and thus build prestige 
for the advertiser. How other produc- 
tion or other sales problems were 
solved by using plastics is frequently 
told. 

The advertising of this company is 
a fine example of how advertising can 
be made the spearhead for all of an 
organization's sales efforts. 

(14) A large food company. 
The organization set-up of this con- 
cern shows how difficult it is to un- 
scramble selling and advertising under 
present conditions. The advertising 
director of this company receives a sub- 
stantial salary. In fact, there are few 
sales managers in the country who get 
a bigger salary. He has several adver- 
tising managers and other important 
executives under him. He is in charge 
of expending a sum of money that 
would be enough to sustain a minor 
kingdom. And yet he is but a member 
of the sales executive staff and his divi- 
sion only a unit in the sales depart- 
ment. His authority is derived from 
the vice-president in charge of sales, 
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Each of your dealers has his 
own local market, large or small. 
This market is usually a clearly 
defined area. 

It is similar to a can that must 
be opened to get at its contents. 
Many times this natural market 
is sealed up tight from the dealer 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 


350 EAST 22ND STREET, 


305 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW VORK * 1121 WALL STREET, LOS ANGELES 


because he lacks the necessary 
“can opener.” As a result, your 
merchandise fails to move. 

Donnelley can enable you to 
furnish your dealer with the 
“can opener’ which will open 
these local markets to your 
products. 


14% INCREASE 


In new car registration in Summit County for 
ten months ending August 31, 1937, com- 
pared with same period the year previous. 


00% INCREASE 


In Building Permits the first nine months 1937, 


compared with the same period 1936. 


Net paid circulation for Akron Beacon Journal 
—six months ending September 30, 1937. 


12,462 


The highest circulation figure in our history which 
means highest net paid circulation ever attained by 


any Akron newspaper. 


For complete economical coverage of this alert free 
spending market, concentrate in the 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by Story, Brooks and Finley 
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BIGGER, GETTER, 
FUNNIER SALES CONTEST 


AS Wak 3 mi.. 
HI-YA! HI-YA! HI-YA! 
“9 LOOK! LOOK!LOOK! } 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 
THE TWO GREAT MARVELS |’ 
Ag OF THE CONTEST WORLD 
sj UNDER ONE MANAGE- 
“J MENT! THE CHANCE 
NOFA LIFETIMES! 


Yes, sir! This is the BIG show. 
QUINTEST is the biggest sales 
contest attraction since NUDIST, 
and NUDIST broke records as far 
back as anyone remembers — is 
still breaking them. 


Everyone comes out laughing 
after they've seen this show. 


Sales managers nearly split their | 
sides looking at their charts. 
Salesmen ASK for another con- 
test as good. Stiff quotas are 
snowed under by an avalanche of 
sales. 


| ons, tangerines and limes. 


who in turn is answerable to the board. 

The advertising policies of the com- 
pany are fixed by the management. 
The products to be advertised and the 
amount of money for advertising them 
are determined by the division sales 
managers and product managers. After 
these basic policies are fixed, the exe- 
cution of the entire vast program is up 
to the advertising director. 

The advertising director of a com- 
pany such as this must be a top-notch 
executive. His qualities must range 
from that of a chief of staff to those 
of a train despatcher. Not only must 
he see that every detail of the program 
is carried through, but that it is carried 
through at the right moment. Every 
part of the program must mesh with 
the company's ramified selling effort. 

The success of modern advertising 
depends on the coordination that can 
be established among all the elements 
in the marketing campaign. Most ad- 
vertisers depend on their advertising 
managers to do this coordinating. The 
eminent success which this food adver- 
tising director has attained is due to 
his ability as a coordinator. 


Texas Citrus Growers 
to Say “Me Too” in 
Co-op Ad Campaign 


LORIDA and California are 
not the only producers of citrus 
fruits. Texas Rio Grande 
Valley grows some of the 
world’s finest grapefruit, oranges, lem- 
From now 


| until March the Valley's Citrus Ex- 
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change will tell the Middlewest and 
Southwest about these fruits. 

Newspapers, radio, and outdoor 
posters carry the story for the first time 
of the Exchange's cooperative Tex- 
Maid and Texsun brands. Leche & 
Leche, Dallas agency in charge, has 
prepared a schedule covering the cities 
of Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Indianapolis, Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, New Orleans, Little Rock, Hot 
Springs, Dallas, Houston, San An- 
tonio, Shreveport, and possibly still 
others. 

“The sweetness, flavor, and juiciness 
of Texas citrus fruits will be stressed 
in the campaign,” says President Miles 
F. Leche. “There is a novel flavor, 
for instance, to Texas grapefruit that 
distinguishes it from any other. East- 
erners invariably comment on _ it 
when they run across this sweet 
grapefruit and always recognize it the 
next time. 


r+ 


“There is also less rag and rind to 
Texas grapefruit. Thin rind will be 
another advertising angle.” 

After ten years’ development the 
Rio Grande Valley's groves now have 
an annual market value of $5,000,000. 
The 17 groups participating in the 
campaign represent 45% of the in- 
dustry. They will not drop their in- 
dividual brand names—such as Numa, 
Neon, Edinburg, Honey Gold, etc.— 
under the central Tex-Maid and Tex- 
sun labels, but will simply tie-in with 
the latter. 

Premium-priced fruits will be boost- 
ed. Some attention will also be de- 
voted to promoting fruit juices, since 
the Exchange has a large co-op juice 
canning plant. Exchange headquar- 
ters at Weslaco relieve fruit growers 
of all grading, marketing and canning 
responsibilities. They merely pick the 
fruit and truck it into headquarters. 

Funds for the ad budget will be 
provided by an assessment of two cents 
a box on fresh fruit, such as oranges 
and grapefruit, and a cent a case on 
canned juices. 

Chief reason for immediate cam 
paigning is a substantial increase in 
the amount of fruit ready for market. 
This is due not to a larger crop— 
government estimates show a 12% de- 
crease—but to more associations toss- 
ing their hats into the Exchange ring. 
Non-cooperative Texas citrus growers 
are on the decline. The co-ops are 
going to show the world that citrus 
fruits are not confined to Florida and 
California, that buyers must “look at 
all three.” 


Marketing Flashes 


(Continued from page 17) 


urban population and 315 passenger 
cars per 1,000, highest in the land. 
North Dakota, only 16.6% urban, has 
174 cars per 1,000 pop. But Arizona, 
34.4% urban, has a mere 199 cars per 
1,000, not enough to cause all those 
extra deaths. Thus Casket and Sunny- 
side’s survey “dost tease us out of 
thought, As doth eternity.” 


Frigidaire Ranges Afar 


Frigidaire division of General Mot- 
ors extends its operations into other 
fields. Its new line of electric ranges 
and washers will carry the Frigidaire 
trade name in accordance with the pref- 
erence of dealers, salesmen, and dis- 
tributors. The Moraine City, Ohio, 
plant has been in production since 
September 8 on ranges, says Frank R. 
Pierce, manager of Frigidaire’s house- 
hold division. Market plans will be 
released toward the end of the year. 
Other household appliances will be 
added later. 
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Closing time. Harried salesgirls catch 
their breath—catch the bus or subway. 
Cleaners arrive. The buyer ‘phones, 
“*,.. get more here by 10 tonight...” 
The sale was a success...Why? Be- 
cause its advertising was geared to 
New York's new reading habits — 
and because new reading habits 
mean new buying habits every time. 


pats who sell your goods 
in New York are acutely 
conscious of the city’s reading 
habits. Your dealers, your stores, 
your salesmen know that you 
must keep step with New York 
if you are to sell its people. 
Striking proof of New York’s 
changing reading habits is fur- 
nished by the steady circulation 
increases of the Daily Mirror.* 
Seventy-three percent of New 
York’s morning papers are now 
Mirror-size. Delivering more 
copies than any large-size New 
York daily paper, the Mirror 
reaches all of New York’s 114 
merchandising districts in direct 
proportion to their population. 
That’s true mass coverage. And 
the Mirror reaches a greater per- 
centage of the “‘$5000-and-over’”’ 


*The Mirror Delivered 


For Six Months Ended Sept. 30th 


1936—605,691 


1937-703,986 


Average Net Paid Daily Circulation 


Fhew York 


-. Kront Line lrench 


New York, N.Y. 


group than of the group earning 
less. That’s active class cover- 
age. Ask your sales manager—he 
can gauge the power of this cir- 
culation that covers 23% of the 
primary New York market. 

You. can buy this fast-growing 
circulation— 703,986 strong—for 
less than you can buy similar 
coverage in a conventional list of 
New York City newspapers. But 
more than that, you can keep 
your front line trenches con- 
stantly alert for the New York 
consumer—the biggest customer 
your salesmen have. 


| Four Advantages Of The 
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Ask Your Sales Manager About The Mirror 
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EB. Curved Beaver Board: Certain-teed Products Corp., New York, introduces Beaver Board 
in curves and colors for store, window, and convention displays. The bent sheets have 
“surprising” structural strength; can be joined to flat panels by coupling. “Colo Board” has 


different color combinations on opposite 


sides. “Peb-Met Board” has a pebbled aluminum 


surface. Alone or in conjunction, the boards permit striking display effects. 


2. Fresh and Fast: KitchenAid coffee mill, of Hobart Manufacturing Co., Troy, Ohio, grinds 

and measures coffee in four different degrees in less time than it takes to open a can 

and measure it with a spoon. Designed by Douglass Houser, of Hobart’s engineering staff, and 
Egmont Arens. 


3B. Mixer: KitchenAid Hobart’s “Rolls-Royce of kitchen mixers,” comes out of the $100 
class to enter the medium-priced field with this Model kK. to retail for $49.50. Like the 


parent machine it has full planetary act 


ion, and takes all KitchenAid accessories. Egmont 


Arensi designed its sleek lines. 


4. Interoffice Phone: RCA Victor-Phone has three controls. By rotating the selector switch 
on the master unit, below, conversation with any of five remote unit:, above, can be 


carried on. The latter can also call the 


2. Double Duty: The molded Beetle 

neck piece permits the inner hanger 
of this clothes hanger to flip out so that 
trousers slip over it without disturbing 
the other garment. Moth balls fit inte 
the top. By DuClair Products Corp. 


New York. 


&. Smoothie: No protruding knobs are 
foued on Oliver Farm Equipment 
Covs “70° tractor, an advantage’ in 
orchard work. Designed by Wilbur Henry 
Adams. The demand for “70” has taxed 
production facilities at the company’s 
Charles City, lowa, plant. 


Ze Stove to Table: Steelsmiths, Ine.. 

Meriden, Conn. offers  ‘Servet.” 

stainless steel cooking dishes, with a heat- 

insulating tray of Plaskon, molded by 

General Electric. It can travel off the 

fire to the dining table safely and hand- 
somely. 


%. Plastic Trio: Upper left is a fishing 

reel that is light, sturdy, rustproaf. 
By Weber Lifelike Fly Co. At upper 
right is the plastie box of Williams Gold 
Refining Co., Buffalo, N. Y., that holds 
gold for dental fillings, plus dentists’ 
iools. Molded by Auburn Button Works. 
Below is Electric Razor Corp.'s Marvel 
dry shaver, molded by Midwest Molding 
Co. All three articles are of Durez, 
proving—if evidence is needed—that plas- 
ties can be made into almost anything on 

earth or the waters below. 


9. Ward's Latest: Montgomery Ward 

adds two radio sets to its line in 

ivory Beetle. Besides looking exceed- 

ingly smart, the cabinets, of which one 

is pictured, never get dirty, erack or spot. 

A dial tuning system, similar to a tele- 
phone dial, is a feature. 


DESIGNING TO SELL 


master unit. Master units cost $39.95: remote units 
$12.50 each. 
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The BAK ELITE* 


WHEN new products embodying 
Bakelite materials in their con- 
struction enter the market, they 
possess an initial sales advantage. 
Bakelite materials are so well and 
so favorably known, that they re- 
flect a high standard of quality in 
the finished merchandise. That’s 
why the Bakelite name is consis- 
tently featured in product-news 
columns in reference to new items. 

This prestige-value of the Bakelite 
name is only one of the many ad- 
vantages that accompany the use of 
Bakelite Materials in product de- 
sign. Bakelite Molded, for example, 
also contributes rich color and lus- 
tre, durability and an unmistakable 


BAKELITE 


“In the News” means “In Demand” 


“look” and “feel” of quality. Often, 
through eliminating finishing oper- 
ations and simplifying design and 
assembly, it provides substantial 
economies. 

Other Bakelite Materials which 
offer equally striking benefits in- 
clude laminated stock, cast resi- 
noids, varnishes and waterproof 
coatings for decorative fabrics. 
Bakelite Molded is available in nu- 
merous colors, and may be formed 
into practically any shape. Bakelite 
Laminated is stocked in sheets and 
tubes of many sizes, thicknesses, 
colors and patterns. Write for our 
booklets 26M, “Bakelite Molded” 
and 26L. “Bakelite Laminated”. 


CORPORATION, 247 PARK AVE 


NUE, NEW 


name wins publie favor and publicity 


Sonotone Power Booster, richly housed in 
lustrous black Bakelite Molded case 
molded by The General Industries Co. 
for Sonotone Corporation, 


TORR, N.Y. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Canada West Coast: Electrical Speciaity Co.. Inc., 316 Eleventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


BAKELITE 


*Trade Mark Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 


The registered trade works shows ebove . 
by behets Corpomnon ante to on . o™ 
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How the FTC Proceeds 


Against False Advertising Claims 


What’s the procedure when an alleged advertising liar is 


put on the carpet? Lea Bill would give FTC more power. 


Washington, October 11. 

PW ARDS of 40% of the total 

cases handled by the Federal 

Trade Commission deal with 

advertising calculated to mis- 

lead and deceive the purchasing pub- 

lic, and designed to injure competitive 

manufacturers. Included in this cate- 

gory is the branding of commodities 

which misrepresents the quality, 

purity, origin, or source of component 
ingredients. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the Commission’s principal time is 
taken up with the active pursuance of 
such cases. Im actual practice these 
cases are for the most part simply set- 
tled before the regular procedural 
method—as used by the Commission 
in unfair trade practices—is instituted. 


Injury Must Be Shown 


Under the present law the Com- 
mission is limited in its investigations 
and prosecutions of false and mislead- 
ing advertising to cases where an in- 
jury to a competitor in the same field 
of activity can be clearly established. 

The procedure is simple. 

A competitor of an advertising 
manufacturer or any member of the 
consuming public may address a com- 
munication to the Commission, out- 
lining the manner in which the ad- 
vertising is false or misrepresentative. 
The Commission itself institutes no 
such complaints. 

Each individual complaint is re- 
ferred immediately to the Legal In- 
vestigation Division, headed by the 
Chief Examiner, James A. Horton. An 
attorney of the department is assigned 
to see if the case is within the juris- 
diction of the Commission and 
whether the facts as presented by the 
complaint are sufficient to warrant an 
investigation. Many complaints never 
get beyond this stage. 

If they do, however, and an investi- 
gation seems warranted, a special at- 
torney of the Division is assigned to 
conduct a complete investigation. The 
attorney interviews both the person 
bringing the complaint and the indi- 
viduals charged with the false or mis- 
leading advertising or misbranding of 
commodities. 

At no point in the investigation are 
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the names of the interested parties 
made public and not until the ex- 
aminer’s investigation is completed 
does the Commission itself take any 
part. This is done with the purpose 
of meeting the criticism of business 
men who maintain that there is no 
chance of fair treatment at the hands 
of an administrative body which in- 
vestigates, prosecutes, and then sits in 
judgment upon the charged law viola- 
tions. 

The Chief Examiner's division has 
complete access to the best possible 
sources for testing of claims made in 
advertising, and complete and im- 
partial analysis of products advertised 
and branded. 

The Commission does not itself 
maintain testing laboratories—and for 
a very definite reason. It is interested 
in establishing the fact that findings 
relative to falsely advertised or mis- 
branded products are impartially con- 
ducted by disinterested scientific 
bodies. Therefore, all such work is 
done by the laboratories of the Bureau 
of Standards, the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Food and Drugs Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, 
the assay department of the Treasury, 
and laboratories of War, Navy, In- 
terior Departments among others. 


Expert Advice at Hand 


The complete laboratory facilities of 
the government are at the disposal of 
the Commission. Further, advices are 
solicited from outstanding scientific 
and medical associations throughout 
the country and from_ individual 
specialists, scientists, clinics, hospitals, 
and laboratories when specific expert 
opinion is desired. 

These findings are incorporated into 
a detailed report, reviewed by the 
Chief Examiner, and recommendations 
for disposition and treatment of the 
violations of the law, if there are any 
such found, are submitted to the Com- 
mission. It is at this point that the 
Commission itself enters the picture. 

At this stage most of the cases in- 
volving false advertising or misbrand- 
ing are disposed of—through a stipu- 
lation entered into between the ad- 
vertiser and the Commission, that 
further advertising of such nature will 


not again be used. If the matter is 
contested a complaint is issued by the 
Commission, following which ex- 
tensive hearings are held. 

A Trial Examiner’s report is pre- 
pared for the information of the Com- 
mission to which exceptions may be 
filed by the aggrieved party. The 
Commission, however, reserves the 
right to approve or deny such ex- 
ceptions or motions. Oral argument 
before the Commission is then fol- 
lowed by the decision, either clearing 
the parties charged with the law's 
violation or issuing a cease and desist 
order. 

Enforcement of Commission orders 
or appeal from Commission decisions 
are functions of the Circuit Courts of 
Appeal. 

A special division devotes its en- 
tire time to a continuous survey of 
newspaper, magazine, and radio ad- 
vertising. It is composed of three 
Commission Attorneys and is known 
as the Special Board of Investigation. 
It steadily culls the advertising col- 
umns of newspapers and magazines to 
track down any misleading repre- 
sentations which might appear in such 
material. 


Public Can Kick Also 


Complaints received from the pub- 
lic are given careful consideration and 
investigations, as in ordinary advertis- 
ing cases, are instituted. Here in- 
vestigations might well be instituted 
by a most elastic interpretation as to 
just what constitutes an “injury to a 
competitor.” Most of such cases are 
settled by a stipulation between the 
Commission and the alleged offender 
in which agreement is reached to 
abandon the charged unfair practices. 

Complete secrecy surrounds the 
proceedings in order to prevent unfair 
reactions of the public against the 
parties to the disputed questions. 

In radio advertising, the national 
and regional networks submit their 
advertising copy regularly to the Com- 
mission for scrutiny in order to insure 
the legality of the material. 

When the Commission feels that 
periodical and radio advertising ap- 
pears to be misleading, a questionnaire 
is sent to the advertiser requesting a 
sample of the product and quantitative 
formulae if possible. The technical 
and scientific resources at the com- 
mand of the government are then 
brought into play to determine the 
accuracy of the representations made. 

These findings are then submitted 
to the advertiser, who may contest 
them by his own fact-finding agency. 
But the Commission retains the privi- 
lege of determining which findings it 

(Continued on page 66) 
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To the advertiser interested in courting America’s Fourth 


Market, there are several significant facts about the circulation 


of The Detroit News. We give three: 


FIRST, it’s the largest circulation in the Detroit trading area, 


week-days or Sundays. 


SECOND, it’s concentrated in the prosperous areas . . . is highest 


where incomes are high, lowest where incomes are low. 


THIRD, it goes right in the ,,.me... where the buying decisions 


are made. 


Much of the unique character of The News’ circulation grows 
out of our unique system of delivery. 3000 Junior Salesmen, 
working out from 135 exclusive Detroit News sub-stations, 
deliver The News to the homes of the people you want to reach. 

That’s why your message in The News never misses . . . 


that’s why it goes straight to the goal! 


The 


DETROIT NEWS 


76° HOME-DELIVERED IN DETROIT 
New York: |. A. KLEIN, Inc. Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 


A recent Ross-Federal survey of Detroit homes showed that The News: Covers 6314 % 
of all Detroit homes taking any newspaper. Is read in 76% of the homes having tele- 
phones. Is the only paper read in 42.2% of newspaper-reading homes. Has the largest 
circulation in the Detroit trading area ... a circulation that covers every earning group, 
except the very lowest, better than any other Detroit newspaper. Largest week-day circula- 


tion of any Michigan newspaper. 
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There's the new 


OLDSMOBILE.. 


isn't it grand?” 


STEPS 


. 


mid it's easy to 


buy. too! 


Basse | 
See: | 


he PRT Care hw 
tow Borytont 


=="="\ WiTH TWo NEW STYLE LEADERS FoR 1938 
: | BOTH SIN AND FIGHT OFFERING (> 
THE AUTOMATIC SAFETY TRANSMISSION ! 


AGAIN-OLDSMOBILE 
QUT ANE 
. 


AD! 


2 

“ 
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Prepared by two 
agencies ads by 
these two divisions 
of General Motors 
run together in 
newspapers. Out- 
door poster com- 
panies were glad to 
place similar ads 

together also, for 
J ef thereby they avoid- 
aca ed the chance of 


= Y oe placing a compet- 
—— ron 4 ee ; Fe ste 
Ney ing auto's poster 

' next to Oldsmobile 


Vow on Display at all Oldsmobile Dealers with resulting 


sour looks from 


both. 


@ « & 
Advertising Campaigns 
hoes and New Products as Promoted in moon, | 
Magazines, Radio, Posters and Direct Mail 


Family Affair 

Oldsmobile leads the General Motors 
motorcade by announcing 1938 models 
in a whopping advertising volley. 
Some 3,000 newspapers, a bulky mag- 
azine list, outdoor posters in 800 cities, 
spot radio on 60 stations for 13 weeks, 
and a giant-size direct mail effort are 
coordinated by D. P. Brother & Co., 
Detroit, agency in charge. 

Rubbing elbows with Olds’ first 
newspaper and billboard announce- 
ment is a General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. reminder that the grand new 
Oldsmobile is ‘easy to buy on the GM 
instalment plan.” GMAC’s agency, 
Campbell-Ewald Co., New York, ex- 
plains that the next door position was 
obtained through the cooperation of 
some 1 200-1,500 papers for GMAC 
didn’t attempt to cover every paper 
used by Olds. Similar adjoining space 
was taken by the finance firm on 
7,000-8,000 billboards. 

As the other GM cars get going on 
the mew season, Buick, Pontiac, etc., 
GMAC will snuggle close beside their 
newspper and billboard announce- 
ment space. It’s all in the family. 


Grand Prize: 50 Cents 


Wolf Brothers, Philadelphia, makers 
of commercial envelopes, were en- 
tangled in a knotty advertising difh- 
culty. Envelopes are a standardized 
product; size, shape, quality, and 
prices are virtually uniform. “Service,” 
too, is about the same though manu- 
facturers harp loudly on this over- 
worked feature. Further, freight rates 
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limit trading areas to about 100 miles 
from the plant, so any mailing list is 
restricted. 

How, on a modest ad budget, could 
direct mail make ‘Wolf’? and ‘“‘com- 
mercial envelopes” synonymous? The 
answer was found in three mail pieces 
prepared by the Lavenson Bureau, 
Philadelphia agency. Capitalizing on 
the furore over picture puzzle contests, 
three drawings, representing well 
known names, were printed on en- 
velopes, one for each mailing. Teaser 
copy read: 

“The cartoo- above represents one 
of ten people 1isted inside. Solve it 
and win one of the grand prizes. And 
these prizes will amaze you. Further 
details inside.” 

Ten names were given inside, and 
copy went on, ‘Solve the puzzle; write 
your answer on your letterhead . 
and mail it to us. While there’s no 
first prize of $25,000, if you submit 
one of the first five correct answers 
we'll send you a box of 250 envelopes 
with your name and home address 
printed in the corner. They'll 
remove some of the pain of paying 
bills—at least you won't have to resort 
to your wife's pink stationery. . . . 

“What's the idea anyway? The idea 
behind all this monkey business is to 
show that while this particular en- 
velope may be a problem, buying com- 
mercial envelopes for your firm is no 
problem at all. Just give us a 
_ fae 

In spite of the fact that the prize 
was worth only 50 cents, and that the 
mailing list comprised purchasing 


agents and corporation presidents— 
about as hard-boiled a lot as you could 
ask—entries streamed in. And they 
were not from office boys, either. 
Wolf salesmen called on all contest- 
ants, phoned them when they won a 
prize, and later delivered the envelopes 
personally. 

Men with five-figure incomes got a 
kick out of winning the trifling prize. 
The cost to Wolf was negligible, and 
the results were so satisfactory that the 
puzzle envelopes have been patented. 
Wolf Brothers are considering selling 
the campaign to their customers. A 
neat little idea went over big. 


Crown Crows 

Seagram-Distillers Corp. swells out 
its corporate chest over the fact that 
more than 100,000,000 bottles of its 
Crown blended whiskies have been 
sold since Repeal. Following the 100,- 
000,000-bottle gloat, Seagram launched 
a campaign in 400 newspapers point- 
ing out that Crowns’ “leadership” in 
their price class have been “proved by 
State records.” 

Official records of 14 states, copy 
says, show that blended whiskies ‘‘have 
consistently increased in sales since 
July, 1935.” For 19 months the sale 
of Seagram Crowns in those areas ‘‘was 
greater than for the 79 other leading 
brands of whisky in their price class 
put together.” 

This “leadership” theme will run 
consistently on a weekly insertion basis. 
Cecil, Warwick & Legler, New York, 
is doing the inserting. 


Flower Fun 


“It's Fun to Wire Flowers’ is the 
slogan under which Florists Telegraph 
Delivery Association opens its 1937- 
1938 campaign. Starting in November 
copy breaks in Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, Life, Esquire, Vogue, and 
the American Magazine, 

Brooke, Smith & French, Detroit 
and New York agency in charge, say 
that ‘the happiness brought by receiv- 
ing flowers already has been well 
established and that emphasizing the 
pleasure obtained in wiring flowers as 
well as the ease with which it can be 
done through the FTDA international 
organization, will do much to promote 
blossoms by wire.” 

Coupled with the announcement of 
an enlarged advertising drive, FTDA 
officials report that sales of flowers by 
telegraph in the fiscal year ending July 
31, were almost $7,000,000—a new 
high mark. Membership in the or- 
ganization here and abroad has in- 
creased so that it is possible to tele- 
graph tulips to almost anywhere. 

Forthcoming ads will employ color 
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photographs by Valentino Sarra, of 
Chicago, crack color cameraman. 
Flower stylists of the FTDA will 
supervise all flower arrangements in 
the illustrations. 


Aluminum Institutional 


Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, launches an_ institutional 
series in key cities, reaching a circula- 
tion of more than 17,000,000. 

Over $400,000 will be expended in 
the next year. This institutional drive 
does not replace the $150,000 worth 
of newspaper space for which Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensil Co.—a subsidi- 
ary—is annually responsible. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York, 
agency, have not relied on their own 
staff to prepare Aluminum’s institu- 
tional copy. Kenneth Collins, vice- 
president of Gimbel Brothers, will act 
as advisor in mapping out easy-to-read 
ads that are “‘simple, direct state- 
ments.” 

Heretofore, Alcoa ‘has confined its 
publicity to business papers and 
selected magazines promoting uses of 
aluminum in industry, rather than at- 
tempting to sell products direct to con- 
sumers. Such space will be continued, 
but in these times, when hints of 
“trusts and soulless corporations” are 
tossed about, “the company wants to 
tell its own story in plain language 
over its Own signature.” 


GF, M-G-M Hook-up 

General Foods has signed a contract 
with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for the 
latter to produce a weekly one-hour 
radio show for Maxwell House coffee. 
NBC’s Red network carries the pro- 
gram, beginning November 4, at 
nine P.M. 

Two milestones are erected in radio 
and movie history by the contract. 
First, it provides for the exploitation 
of a film company’s talent by a single 
sponsor. Second, it gives the first as- 
surance for a sponsor of a steady flow 
of topnotch movie talent for broad- 
casts. 

At the new show’s premiere, de- 
scribed as ‘‘an outstanding 60 minutes 
of drama, music, and comedy,” Cap’n 
Henry's Show Boat goes off the air 
after 265 consecutive broadcasts. Ben- 
ton & Bowles, New York, will devise 
the commercials. 


H. C. of Meat 


Meat prices have put a dent in 
household budgets, but Mueller’s mac- 
aroni, Newark, and Boston Food Prod- 
ucts Co. are ready and willing to 
undent it. 

“Women find answer to high cost 
of meat,” trumpets C. F. Mueller 
Co.; “serve macaroni, spaghetti, or 
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noodles.” Kenyon & Eckhardt, New 
York, furnished the wind for the 
trumpet. 

“Prudence leads ‘strike’ against high 
meat costs,” megaphones Boston 
Food’s Prudence brand corned beef 
hash and other canned dishes. Ferry- 
Hanley, New York, was in charge. 

Both advertisers used nominal space 
in Manhattan dailies, but they may ex- 
tend the attack to districts where rising 
costs afford a broad target. Imitators, 
doubtless will hurry to holler, “We're 
economical, too.” 


Bose and Nelis 

This year 3,000,773 boxes of Win- 
ter pears will go to market through 
the Oregon - Washington - California 
Pear Bureau. Winter pears, before 
collective marketing came to their aid, 
enjoyed only limited demand in the 
Fall. Now they are eaten from Sep- 
tember to April. Newspaper cam- 
paigns in key cities will be well under 
way for the first-ripened Winter pear, 
the Bosc, by the time National Pear 
Week arrives on November 13. News- 
paper ads are coupled with point-of- 
sale material, a recipe book, a jingle 
book for children and radio spot an- 
nouncements. Last year similar jingle 
and recipe books to the number of 
50,000 were sent out on request. This 
year the editions will probably be even 
larger. Izzard Co., Seattle, is in 
charge. 

What has kept pears from the popu- 
lar favor enjoyed by, for example, 
oranges, has been the difficulty of get- 
ting properly ripened pears to con- 
sumers. Professor Henry Hartman, 
joint horticulturist for the Pear Bureau 
and Oregon State College, has found 
the proper way to store and ripen late 
pears. Results of his research have 
been compiled in a 76-page handbook 
distributed to jobbers and brokers; and 
the Bureau has established pear ripen- 
ing rooms in important market centers. 

While each grower-member of the 
Bureau retains his own brand identity, 
cooperation enables him to get each 
variety of his fruit on the market when 
it is prime. The Bosc never competes 
with the Nelis, which is eaten from 
December 1 to May 1 


Rooms to Let Reasonable 

Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
having spent a million dollars in re- 
habilitation, will tell the traveling 
pubic all about “what we believe is 
one of America’s finest hotels.” 

Gerald P. O'Neill, general manager, 
says that in addition to an extensive 
newspaper schedule in key cities, space 


has been reserved in Fortune, Time, 
and SALES MANAGEMENT. Swafford 


& Koehl, Ine., New York, agents. 


RANGES 


/ All genuine Redipoints 
are the product of 20 
years successful pencil 
manufacture. The Exec- 
utive model is beauti- 
fully molded in several 
subdued color com- 
binations. The Decagon 
is reasonably priced for 
carrying stamped copy 
and the Round Barrel 
model is still lower in 
price and designed to 
carry imprints of trade- 
marks. 


‘ Prsmale ed £60 


if you wish = the in- 
dividual names of your 
prospects and customers. 
The cost is reasonable. 


Let us outline a Redipoint 
Plan for your business, 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Kemembrance Advertising 


SAINT PAUL « MINNESOTA 


If We Only Had Television 
I Could Show Some Swell Pix 


Now and again I find myself lamenting 
the limitations of this Department, which 
make it impracticable to share with you 
some of the more arresting pictorial illus- 
trations which, in these teeming times, are 
adding so much to the effectiveness of 
business letters. If space permitted, I cer- 
tainly would present a “photo-letter’’ de- 
veloped by General Electric's J. W. Mil- 
ford, to boost attendance at a current con- 
vention of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, held at White Sulphur Springs. 

The letter is speck- 
led with candid 
camera shots of the 
hotel, grounds and 
various recreational 
activities. The copy, 
too, is first-class, as 
you'll agree from 
this excerpt: 


“Dear Fellow 
Member: 


“When the old 

think-tank pulls a 

sit-down strike, and 

customers greet you 

Maxwell Droke or your representa- 

tives with that “No’ 

look on their faces, it doesn’t necessarily 

mean that you're losing your grip, or that 

your job is getting harder. What it prob- 

ably means is that you need to sharpen the 

old weapons and provide yourself with new 

ammunition; in other words, restore your 
perspective and refresh your viewpoint. 

“That's why conventions were born! A 
little wholesome recreation, combined with 
an exchange of views and experiences with 
your colleagues of the lighting industry, 
often works wonders. It isn’t merely the 
golf or tennis or what-have-you that does 
the trick. It's the renewal of old friend- 
ships, the learning of what's new, and how 
the other fellow’ does it, that gives one 
fresh inspiration and ideas, and brings him 
back to his work fired with new zeal and 
better equipped to carry on again. 

That’s why you simply can’t afford to 
miss the 31st Annual Convention, which 
this year will be held at the beautiful 
Greenbriar Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, September 27 to 30 . . .” 

All in all, I hardly see how the boys 
can pass up this persuasive promotion. 
Although I can't reproduce this attractive 
letter, friend Milford has kindly consented 
to send copies gratis to interested readers. 
Might be a shrewd idea to add this one 
to your collection of idea stimulators. 
Just address Mr. J. W. Milford, c/o Gen- 
eral Electric Co., 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. And as they used to say 
in the pre-coupon era, “Please mention this 
publication.” You won't have to “pay the 
postman just a few cents.” 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


This Cryptogram Is Easy and 
a Sure Attention-Grabber 


45118 199 18: 

20 8 9 19 233532 23 5 
311818954 1315185 2081 14 
15145 8 21 14418 54-69 6 20 25 
218 1144 145 23 1 4 22 5 18 20- 
9 19 5 18 19. 1144 156 615 18- 
13518 1422 5 18 209 19 5 18 19, 
14 9 14 5 20 25 19 5 225 14 814 
25514 182114149147 2081855 
25311819 1318 13 15 8 5. 

1651516125 914 191311212 
39209519 118 5 23 1 4 4 12- 
9 147 9 14 29 12 12 9 15 14 19 
15 6 17 18 9 3 21 12 20 21 18 1 12 
13 15 14 3 235. 1 4 22 5 18 20 9 19 5 
euM HBHMwMWZeewwBH tt KA 
20 8 5 2 3 22 3 1296 5 15 6 
16 18 15 19 16 5 18 9 20 25. 

18 5 14 5 16 5 16 9 14 

2085 8 15 21195815 12 4 

13171269 145 

“P.S. Who knows in another 1,000 years 

we may be writing this way—the 1, 2, 3 
instead of the a, b, c. 


“NOTE I'm betting that 7 out of 10 who 
receive this will not take it on the chin. 
They'll make the time to decipher the 
message. The score board is in my office. 
“18. 16.” 

No, we have not gone suddenly cryptic, 
but you will find, if you have sufficient 
curiosity, that the foregoing is a current 
promotion piece, fashioned by our old 
friend Rene Pepin, of Household Magazine, 
who can always be counted upon for some- 
thing out of the routine rut. Pretty clever, 
I think. How does it strike you? 


To Consult or Not to Consult 
Salesman on Ad Policies? 


This Department seems, of late, to be 
taking on some of the aspects of a Debating 
Society. An unnamed correspondent, sign- 
ing the initials “JMB” writes in argu- 
mentive vein as follows, and to wit: 

“In the September 15 issue of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT you State it is not at all 
wise for concerns to seek the opinions of 
salesmen on advertising. 

“In that same issue is an article written 
by John Allen Murphy, “How 41 Big 
Firms Initiate and Clear Sales and Adver- 
tising Budgets” in which Mr. Murphy re- 
ports, ‘Of the 41 advertisers whose methods 
I have examined, 27 consult their sales- 
men about their advertising.’ 

“Since the advertisers whose methods 
Mr. Murphy has examined number among 
them some of the largest firms in the 
country, as you will notice from the list 
given in his article, there must be some- 
thing to this consulting of salesmen on 
advertising matters. 

“Do you still disagree, Mr. Droke? 


“T'll be looking for your come-back in a 
coming issue of SALES MANAGEMENT.” 

Well, my dear JMB, first I should make 
clear to you that this Department neces- 
sarily reflects my personal observations. In 
a long and hectic career, I naturally have 
accumulated a heterogeneous assortment of 
opinions and convictions. All I can hope 
to do is to report in the light of my own 
experience. In this instance, I wrote as a 
man of sorrow and acquainted with grief. 
It has been my personal observation that 
the advertising manager who permits the 
sales force to shape his basic policies is 
heading fur a lot of unnecessary grief. In 
truth, such an individual is not a manager 
at all; he is merely a recording secretary. 


Must a Majority Be Right? 


Accepting your statistics (which admit- 
tedly I haven't taken time to check) about 
65% of the companies interviewed con- 
sult with salesmen on advertising and the 
remaining 35% (presumably equally suc- 
cessful) do not. I fail to see that this 
proves anything very conclusively. I long 
ago passed the point where I naively ac- 
cept the premise that the majority is nec- 
essarily right. In point of fact, the 
thoughtful minority is far more likely to 
be on the best route. And I am mildly 
amused at your observation that the affirm- 
ative position includes “some of the larg- 
est firms in the country.’’ Candidly, I am 
not much awed by size. I know (and so 
probably do you) many huge corporations 
whose advertising departments are not pre- 
sided over with any marked acumen. And, 
on the other hand, I am well acquainted 
with many moderate-sized firms (especially 
in the mail-order and kindred fields) 
whose advertising is planned with a sci- 
entific precision that might well astonish 
and enlighten some of the biggest space 
spenders. 

So, taking it by and large, my dear 
JMB, will you pardon me if I fail to be 
deeply impressed ? 

But I do feel that perhaps before bid- 
ding adieu to the discussion I should fur- 
ther clarify my position. What I said, you 
will recall, is that I do not believe in 
seeking the opinions of salesmen on mat- 
ters of advertising policy. That final word 
is important. I do believe that salesmen 
should be encouraged to discuss company 
advertising at conventions and conferences 
(Just try to keep ‘em from doing it!) I 
believe their observations should be care- 
fully weighed; particularly their first-hand 
reports of dealer and distributor reaction. 
I believe they should be invited to sug- 
gest, from time to time, the need for cer- 
tain booklets, folders or descriptive litera- 
ture to meet specific conditions which they 
encounter in their contacts. But I do not 
believe it is the salesman’s province to 
determine basic advertising policies, and 
I believe that any firm operating on such 
a plan is certain to encounter beaucoup 
strife and conflict. 
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VIOLETS 


*** AND NEITHER IS 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING! 


The chill snows of winter may 
put violets to sleep, but they 
do not worry the Joneses or 
other red-blooded people of 
this modern day. The Joneses 
are “always on the go.’’ No 
pausing for the winter, no 


‘ 


“waiting for the May,” for- 


them! They travel, observe, 
desire, and buy now! They'll 
buy your product, too, if you 
will put your sales message 
out in the open. Modern 
human habits call for modern 
selling methods, so now’s the 
time to plan your outdoor 


advertising. 


OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 
INCORPORATED 


60 EAST 42ND ST.,.NEW YORK 
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® The business paper advertising of 
Cramer-Krasselt clients is based, as all good 
advertising should be, not only upon the 
products but upon the market and the 
sales plan. 


These products do not mean all things to 
all men. Particularly the technical product 
which must be sold to those who buy, not 
for their own use, but to incorporate it into 
the products which they manufacture for 
sale. And, since such prospects serve 
many separate and distinct fields, they are 
interested only in how well the product is 
suited to their own specific purposes. 


These special prospect groups can be most 
effectively reached through the business 


papers. Copy can be used that appeals 
directly to their self-interest. Technical 
Stories can be interestingly told. Specific 
performance facts can be strikingly pre- 
sented. 


When you lay down a blanket barrage in 
general media, you can’t call your shots. 
In business papers each advertisement 
scores a direct hit. 


Gosselin 
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THE CRAMER-KRASSELT CO. Milwaukee 


New York Detroit Los Angeles 


Button Pusher’s Delight: This window display won first prize in RCA Victor's “Elec- 


tric Tuning Demonstration Contest” among 


dealers. The passerby is pressing a 


button on a large replica of an RCA V “armchair control” unit to tune the radio in 

the window. By that single action a station is automatically tuned-in with utmost 

precision. Because it is human nature to relish button pushing that starts wheels to 

turning, or a radio to playing, the window ranked high as a pedestrian stop-look-and- 

push attraction. Hundreds of entries were in the contest “which stimulated dealers 
to unprecedented plugging” of RCA V's new model. 


Average Person Finds Letter 
Writing More Difficult Than 
Telephoning or Wiring 


But letters are most pleasant to receive. 


Fear of bad news 


still attached to telegrams. Attitude toward several forms of 


communication revealed in Market Research Corporation of 


America’s 55th survey for Sales Management. 


T’S as true of telegrams, telephon- 
ing and letters as it is of most 
things in life: It makes a big 
difference whether you're on the 

sending or the receiving end. Half 
again as many people would rather 
send a telegram than to receive one, 
and writing a letter is several times as 
unpleasant as receiving one. 

Market Research Corporation of 
America investigators, working under 
the direction of Percival White and 
Pauline Arnold, went into Seattle, 
Tulsa, Cleveland and Asheville to 
question 200 people about their atti- 
tude toward communications. They 
were almost equally divided between 
men and women. 

The first question asked was indi- 
rect, that is, it did not necessarily re- 
quire an answer in terms of one’s own 
reactions: 


1. Without considering expense or 
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time, do you think there are 
people who feel slightly uncom- 
fortable, or mind in any way: 


Yes No . 

% Yo 
(a) Sending telegrams. ince vie 58 
(b) Receiving telegrams..... 62 38 
(c) Making telephone calls... 33 67 
(d) Receiving telephone calls. 33 67 
(e) Writing letters......... 70 36 
(f) Receiving letters........ 8 92 


la. Main reasons mentioned by 84 
respondents for objections to 
sending telegrams. 


Necessity for brevity........... 36 43 
Danger of frightening recipients. 34 40 
Base—8i—100% 
lb. Of the 123 respondents who felt 
there were objections to receiving 
telegrams, 111, or 90%, gave as 
their reason the fear of bad news. 


lc. Principal reason offered for dus 
comfiture in making phone calls: 


Oo 


70 
Difficult to hear well, or to be under 
DE. hwhinnacna cab warp eee es 33 
Unaccustomed to phoning, self-con- 
scious; can't think of what to say 28 
Time-wasting because people talk tou 
long aie nik oa ata ee arora 15 
Poor service—bad connections, annoy- 
ing repo:ts fiom operators, difh- 
culty in getting paity......... 12 
ae 100 


comfiture in 


calls: 


receit ing 


phone 


% 


Time-wasting, bothersome, disturbing 57 

Unaccustomed to phoning, self-con- 
scious; can’t think of what to say 18 

Difficult to hear well, or to be under- 
stood 


BR rr ant seen ee 100 


le. Writing letters makes some per- 
sons uncomfortable because: 


% 

Too much effort and trouble....... 38 

Too much time required.......... 14 
Inability to express thoughts fluently 

ME resins ccea ate ates 36 

errr ee re, 


If. Of the 17 who thought people 
might mind receiving letters, 10 
said objections occurred only 
when bad news or bills were ex- 
pected, or if the writers were dis- 
liked. Others mentioned reasons 
such as: Being put on spot for 
not writing, being required to 
answer, Or too much trivial ad- 
vertising in mails. 

2. Without regard to expense or 
time, what do you dislike the mast— 
sending a wire, making a phone call, 
or writing a letter? 

3. What would be your second 
choice for method disliked? Where- 
as the first question was indirect, and 
did not necessarily require an answer 
in terms of one’s own reactions, this 
one called for self-analysis. In all 
but 15 cases, however, Questions 2 
and 3 were answered frankly and 
without hedging. 

Questions 2 and 3 tell us for each 
respondent the method disliked most, 
the method next disliked, and by im- 
plication, the method least bother- 
some. By weighting the answers (most 
—3, next—2, least—1), we find that 
respondents have a greater dislike for 
writing letters than for either of the 
other two methods of communications. 
Sending wires is next in disfavor. 
Using the telephone ts least objec- 
tionable. These personal reactions 
follow closely the beliefs of respond- 
ents about the feeling of other people. 
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Basis of 
MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


Circulation truths should be known at once—when you act to consider the purchase of 
a magazine’s space. * * * It was to clear away all misapprehension, to publish the 
whole truth about controlled circulations, that the Controlled Circulation Audit was 
formed. C.C.A. is an independent organization conducting regular, responsible audits; 
it has no other function. Publishers listed below have C.C.A. reports for their circu- 
lations. And the C.C.A. insignia on their mastheads, rate cards and Standard Rate & 
Data listings is a reliable guide to known value. Controlled circulation need no 


longer be bought on hope or promise. 


This Advertisement is Sponsored and Paid for by These Leading C.C.A. Publications 


AGRICULTURAL LEADERS ELECTRICAL MANUFAC- LIQUOR STORE & POWER WAGON 
DIGEST TURING DISPENSER 


t _— PREMIUM PRACTICE 
AIR CONDITIONING == EXCAVATING ENGINEER LUBRICATION & ORS 
Combined with OIL HEAT MAINTENANCE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN DRY CLEANER EXPLOSIVES ENGINEER, 


ta: om MACHINE DESIGN PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
aan ’ aoe ' ; RAND McNALLY BANKERS 
I NII FLEET OWNER MACRAE'S BLUE BOOK MONTHLY 
BAKERS REVIEW 
FORECAST for MEAT ROADS AND STREETS 
BETTER ROADS HOME ECONOMISTS cele ilecciaadl 
a MEDICAL ECONOMICS 
; 7 __ MILL & FACTORY sO OUNTAIN 
DRAPERY PROFITS HOSPITAL TOPICS & BUYER e sr - 
MODERN MACHINE sHop SUPER SERVICE STATION 
DRUG TOPICS INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT . _ svnnecatTs: sroan 
EARTH MOVER NEWS NATIONAL JEWELER MERCHANDISER 
ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER INDUSTRIAL POWER NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST TIRES 
ELECTRICAL DEALER JOBBER TOPICS OIL & GAS Equipment Review WOOD PRODUCTS 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLISHERS 
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VoToR Remembers 

The motor car industry, most assuredly, 
did not wait till {0 for its life to be- 
gin. In less than that time it has become, 
says MoToR, “the largest industry in the 
world. And it is still growing.” 

The industry itself, however, is approach 
ing that age with the introduction of its 
1938 models at automobile shows this 
Fall. A few of the hundreds of “makes’’ 
of cars that have come (and almost all of 
which have gone, with the consolidation 
of motor car companies into larger units 
and the failure or withdrawal of others) 
were on the market before the first Olds- 
mobile was built in 1897. But Olds is 
the sole survivor of the pre-1900 group. 

The first National Automobile Show was 
held in New York in 1900. Three years 
and eight months later, the magazine 
MoToR was born. For a full one-third of 
a century it has been definitely a part of 
the shows and of the industry. As MoToR 
itself describes the relationship, in an ex- 
traordinary new promotion book called 
“Pages from a Third of a Century,” the 
industry and the magazine “struggled and 
played in the same workground. Success 
for one was an impetus for the other. 
Battles fought in the forward march made 
both publication and industry the stronger.” 

Today, as in the years before, the adver- 
tising progress of MoToR, in each of the 
11 monthly issues, and particularly in the 
twelfth—the annual show number—is a 
pretty direct reflection of sales and sales 
confidence of the industry as a whole. 

Last November the show issue carried 
220 advertising pages, an increase of about 
15% from the number of the year before. 
The fact that this year’s show issue carries 
slightly fewer pages of advertising may sug- 
gest some slight contraction in 1938 sales. 
(Despite strikes, the first nine 1937 issues 
had a gain of 8% in advertising.) 

But with 1937 passenger car and truck 
sales approaching the 5,000,000-unit level 
of 1929, it may be advisable for the indus- 
try not to try to continue to spread too rap- 


Media Promotions, Statistics, Bright 
Spots and Shifting Personnel . . . 
Spot News of the Advertising World 


idly. As James Dalton, editot ot Mol oR, 
pointed out recently, a “good year” 1s more 
to be desired than a “big year.” A good 
year is one in which consumers buy con- 
sistently (though not too heavily) and in 
which producers and dealers generally make 
money. 

With some companies predicting sales 
increases of from 25 to 100%, Mr. Dalton 
showed, there is a strong tendency to mul- 
tiply the number of dealers and to increase 
the pressure on prospects. Two factors, 
however, which may help to hold sales 
volume steady are higher prices and reduced 
maximum instalment payment periods. If 
the industry exercises some restraint in sales 
policies, and labor and general business 
conditions permit, doubtless it will have a 
“good year.” 

From several standpoints MoToR is un- 
usual among magazines. It was, for 
example, explained R. F. Gardner, business 
manager, the first magazine William Ran- 
dolph Hearst ever had (he has nine today). 
And it was the only magazine Mr. Hearst 
ever started. It is also perhaps the only 
magazine which was first a general con- 
sumer publication and then a trade maga- 
zine. The change came about in 1924. 

For the first two decades, motoring was 
a sufficiently strange or hazardous or com- 
plicated venture, Mr. Gardner pointed out, 
to induce a lot of car owners to want to 
know what was happening “under the 
hood.” In the early days they had to know. 
MoToR endeavored to tell them. 

In the second two decades, however, the 
novelty had disappeared. There are now 
about 29,000,000 cars registered in this 
country—about one, on the average, for 
every family. And cars had been perfected, 
and “‘service’’ spread to such a point that 
their efficient operation was taken for 
granted. 

The average monthly circulation of 
MoToR today is 58,000, ABC. It is sold 
by subscription primarily to the better 
motor car dealers and service stations of 
the country. (About 4,000 copies formerly 
went to newsstands, but these were discon- 


Americana MoToRia: Illustration from an advertisement by the Automobile Equip- 
ment Co., Detroit, in the October, 1904, MoToR. The white-on-black strip-in: Specu- 
lation by MoToR 33 years later. 
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tinued.) The circulation policy of the 
magazine is to maintain a definite ratio be- 
tween circulation and retail automobile 
sales in each market. The subscription 
men, starting with the “A’’ prospects 
among dealers and repair shops, pick up 
new subscriptions to the ratio level and 
then move on. The average subscriber on 
MoToR’s books today has been in business 
more than six years. 

If you want to buy a regular monthly 
copy of the magazine today, you may, of 
course, get one, for 50 cents. (Subscription 
rate is $2 a year.) And if you want to 
buy a copy of the show issue, you may get 
one for $1. Circulation of this issue is 
stepped up to 75,000. Some car owners 
buy them at the shows, but the readers of 
this issue, too, are predominantly in the 
trade. 

An interesting indication of the ability 
of MoToR, both before and after 1924, to 
serve the particular group of readers which 
it sought is in the long-term consistency 
of many of its advertisers. This consistency 
is particularly notable when one considers 
the changes—and the casualties—which the 
industry has experienced in 33 years. 

United American Bosch has been a show- 
issue advertiser every year since 1905. 
Prest-O-Lite was in every year but three 
since 1906. Cadillac and Oldsmobile were 
in the first show issue, in 1904, and have 
only missed two or three years since. The 
gaps, in many cases, were in the war years 
when a lot of automotive plants were put 
to work making airplane bodies, trench hel- 
mets, gun carriages, hand grenades, “tanks” 
and what-not. Ford (born the same year as 
MoToR) made its debut there in 1905. 
Packard, another 1905 convert, has missed 
only the show issues of 1918, '19 and '22. 

Editorially, in its first issue, the magazine 
predicted that, despite the inventive ability 
of foreigners, and the general skepticism in 
this country about the future of ‘‘horse-less 
carriages""—only 11,000 of which were pro- 
duced in America in that year, the public 
would come to recognize the products of 
the industry. 

MoToR then helped to air the reasons 
for steam, electricity and gasoline as means 
of propelling automobiles. It carried ad- 
vertisements on leather tires and “rain 
aprons” as all-embracing, all-weather equip- 
ment. . . . Warner Instrument and Stewart 
& Clark companies (later merged as Stew- 
art-Warner) damned one another’s speed- 
ometers. . The 72 manufacturers 
licensed under the “Selden patent” banded 
together to promote themselves as the only 
legitimate makers of gasoline-powered auto- 
mobiles. That patent covered the four- 
cycle gas engine. Ford fought the patent, 
and won. In doing so he changed the 
course of the industry's history. . . . Sears, 
Roebuck tried to sell automobiles factory- 
to-you. R. E. Olds, in 1912, intro- 
duced his “farewell car.” It would be 
impossible, “at any price,” said he, “to 
build a car any better. 

For 33 years MoToR has covered the 
feuds, the sweeping changes, the amazing 
growth of this young industry which has 
put the nation on wheels and changed the 
lives of 130,000,000 of us. The two of 
them continue to push on, together. 


One more for This Week, 
One Less for Hearst 
The Omaha World-Herald has an- 


nounced that it has taken over its only 
competitor in that city, the Bee-News, thus 
making it the only paper in town. The 
new publishers announce that they will add 
many of the features and comics of the 
Bee-News. H. E. Newbranch, editor of the 
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- Just a 
word 


by the 


erocer 


OUNT LESS times grocers can sell your product—if they want 
to sell it. 


When housewives are undecided it’s easy to do—just a word from 
the grocer can turn sales your way. And when housewives order 
without specifying any particular brand (as they do 34% of the 
time), the grocer can pick the brand he is most interested in selling. 


Even a word by the grocer is not always necessary. Good display 
in the store can boost sales of your product 20% to 50% or even 
more. 


How can you get real “in the store” selling help from grocers? 
Sound advertising directed specifically to grocers will get you their 
cooperation just as sound advertising to consumers gets the con- 
sumers’ acceptance. After all, grocers are people. They respond to 
good advertising just like everybody else. 

Through The Progressive Grocer you can reach the 75,000 top 
grocers in this country. These grocers have 50,000,000 selling con- 
tacts every week with 15,000,000 housewives. 


Do a major selling job on these grocers. They are always in there 
where the buying is done and where a word for your product will 
do you the most good, 


The Progressive Grocer 


Butterick Bldg., N. Y. ¢ Mallers Bldg., Chicago ¢ Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 
OCTOBER 20, 1937 


You can prepare it 
inno time..... 


The syrup is richer 
and slices larger . 
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World-Herald since 
editor-in-chief. 

Coincidentally with this announcement, 
This Week reveals that the new, combined 
newspaper will distribute This Week. This 
will add about 60,000 circulation to the 
Sunday magazine. 


The Address Is McCall Street, 
Middletown, U. S. A. 


Instead of solemn words about “reader 
influence’’ and rows of box car circulation 
numbers, McCall’s Magazine sent inves- 
tigators to Muncie, Ind., to learn exactly 
what those terms mean to individual 
readers. (Muncie is the “Middletown” so 
exhaustively scrutinized by the Lynds—as 
all the world knows.) The results are set 
forth in a most human, shirt-sleeve-and- 
bungalow-apron promotion book called 
“Living on ‘McCall Street’ in ‘Middle- 
town.’ ” 

To show Middletowners as people, not 
merely as statistics, the home of every 
McCall's subscriber was photographed. In- 
teriors of many homes were described and 
photographed in detail, to show “just how 
McCall's entered into their lives.” Here 
is the Dorton family: “Mr. Dorton, fore- 
man in the C. C, C. & St. L. shop; Mts. 
Dorton, who keeps house; the twins, Aline 
and Alma; Charles, who works in the 
same shop as his dad; and Dolores, the 
youngest, who is still in school . . . Last 
Fall Alma made a ‘formal’ dress from a 
McCall pattern. She wore it to all the holi- 
day dances.” 

At the C. R. Johnson’s the family is pic- 
tured around the dining-room table. Mr. 
Johnson is proprietor of the Muncie Do- 
Nut Shop. ‘Father and the boys liked the 
stuffed cabbage that was in the July issue 
particularly well, and I've served it several 
times,’’ says Mrs. Johnson. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Clarence G. Piepho live 
at 414 Almeda Avenue with their two 
daughters, Carol Lee and Lois. Carol Lee 
is learning to play the piano. In addition, 
she made her own selection of wallpaper, 
bedspread, and draperies for her bedroom 
from the suggestions made by McCall's, to 
whom Mrs. Piepho had written, asking for 


1911, will remain 


color schemes for two rooms she was plan- 
ning to decorate.” 

With such thumbnail sketches and ac- 
companying crackerjack candid pictures the 
book visits the kitchens, parlors, tiny 
gardens, and comfortably middle-class 
homes of Muncie. The people in those 
homes, pretty young daughters, fattish 
mothers, fathers with their neckties off, 
“make up the volume market for every kind 
of consumer goods.” 

McCall’s has succeeded in reducing vast 
“markets” and “reactions” down to George 
S. Bush, blacksmith in the Ball Bros. plant 
for 32 years, who lives with his family out 
on east 7th Street, and Mrs. E. K. Keesling 
and her daughter mixing a cake with their 
electric mixer. 


Scranton Tribune to Publish 
Sunday Edition 


Starting October 3, the Scranton Tribune, 
hitherto only a weekday paper, will be 
published on Sundays as well. Frank D. 
Schroth, publisher, says that the Sunday 
edition will place no emphasis on mere 
bulk, will not try to compete with large 
metropolitan journals. It will simply be 
an elaboration of the weekday editions, and 
will sell for five cents. 


Look Tops 2,000,000 


When Look accepis advertising in its 
columns in the issue of November 9, it 
will be reaching over 2,000,000 people, 
99% of whom, according to the publishers, 
buy the magazine at newsstands. A new 
rate card will become effective with the 
May 10, 1938, issue, with a guarantee of 
2,000,000 circulation. 


Newsweek Broadens 
Editorial Policy 


Pleased with the response to Raymond 
Moley’s editorial page, Newsweek has ex- 
panded its policy of news treatment and is 
presenting a limited number of interna- 
tionally known commentators to the news 
magazine world. Heading these commen- 
tators are Sinclair Lewis, George Jean 


3 MILES A MINUTE! 


That’s how deliveries speed when 
you rush them by AIR EXPRESS 
—2500 miles overnight. Double re- 
ceipts. Careful, intelligent handling. 
Low cost. Day and night ser- 
vice to 220 cities and all points 

between in the United States and 
Canada. Direct to 32 Latin-Ameri 
can countries, Honolulu and the Far 
East. For service or schedules, phone 

any RAILWAY EXPRESS office. 
Ask for AIR EXPRESS DIVISION. 


Nathan and Ralph W. Robey. The new 
policy is the result of steady develop- 
ments . and represents no revolution- 
ary change, Malcom Muit, president and 
publisher, announced. The new magazine 
will be the “magazine of news significance 
rather than simply a digest of happen- 
ings. 


WOR made marketing news this week 
by being the first radio station to reach 
into the popular magazine field and add 
a famous magazine executive to its staff. 
Frank Braucher, for many years adver- 
tising director of the Crowell Publishing 
Co. and active in several publishing asso- 
ciations, is now vice-president in charge 
of sales of radio station WOR. 


Mirror Announces Winners 
of Guessing Contest 
On October 6, the New York Mirror 


gave out the names of its circulation-guess- 
ing contest. Entries were distributed among 
advertising people, and prizes were awarded 
to the man and the woman who made the 
closest estimates. The estimates were com- 
pared with the official circulation of the 
Mirror as submitted to the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations in the Publisher's Statement 
for the six months ending September 30. 
The prizes were a set of golf clubs for the 
lucky man and a three-piece luggage en- 
semble for the fortunate lady. 


Media and Its Personnel 


“Duke” Mills is now associated with the 
selling staff of American Home 
Charles C. Palmer, for the past five years 
with the Sportsman, has gone with Stage 
F Edward Maher, formerly with The 
Screenland Unit, has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of Look, with head- 
quarters in New York Frank G. 
Stein is now western advertising manager 
of Fawcett Publications, Inc. 

Curtiss S. Johnson, for the past five years 
on the advertising staff of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, has become editor and pub- 
lisher of two weekly newspapers, the Shore 
Line Times and the Clinton Recorder, both 
published at Guilford, Conn. . Ralph 
§. Torgerson has been appointed managing 
editor of Rock Products, Chicago ; 
John F. B. Carruthers, organizer of Aero 
Educational Research Organization and 
historian of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation, has joined the editorial staff of the 
Pilot, which celebrated its 9th anniversary 
in August with an entirely new format. 

Two changes are announced by CBS: 
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The whole hardware trade 
KNOWS IT — 
when you advertise 
in HARDWARE AGE 


HE sales promotional power that you carefully work 

into your advertising has its full impact upon the active 
buyers and sellers throughout the hardware field, both 
wholesale and retail, when you project it through 
Hardware Age. 


Because it is a business paper accurately fitted to their 
business needs, active business men of the hardware trade 
in every part of the country subscribe for and read 
Hardware Age. Its circulation — purely voluntary, paid 
subscriptions — practically saturates the hardware field. 


Their appreciation for the paper's practical, day-by- 
day utility in their business is shown by Hardware Age’s 
very high subscription renewal rate of 81.05%. It insures 
effective delivery of your sales message to those men 
throughout your hardware market who can bring about 
the buying and selling of more of your goods. 


Ask for “Hardware Age Reports,” a graphic analysis of Hardware Age’s 
coverage of the hardware field. 


U) Harpware AGE 


oS, 239 West 39th Street, New York,NY. 
A.B.C. * Charter Member *« A.B.P. 
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Ralph F. Colin, general counsel of the cor- 
poration, was elected a director, and S. R. 
Dean, heretofore comptroller, was elected 
an assistant treasurer. 


Blackstone photo 


Harold W. Cook, former advertising 
director of Delineator has been ap- 
pointed national sales counselor by Ross 
Federal Research Corp. Mr. Cook will 
also act as liaison executive between Ross 
Federal and its client, Point of Sale, Ine. 
Prior to his association with Delineator, 
Mr. Cook was on the sales staff of 
National Geographic Magazine, account 
executive for N. W. Ayer & Son, adver- 
tising manager of J. B. Colt Co., New 
York, and publisher and editor of the 
Acetylene Journal. 


‘Agency Notes 

William G. Rambeau Co., radio station 
representatives of Chicago, have announced 
that Clark Branion and Myron A. Elges 
have joined their sales staff. . . . G. M. 
Basford Co., New York, has recently estab- 


Robert C. Wilson, Jr., has been appointed 
radio director of Maxon, Inc., in New 
York. . . . Albert M. Lewis is now 
media director of Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., and 
William E. Steers has been placed in ‘exec- 
utive charge of the space department of 
that agency. . Burton Stevens, formerly 
art director at Lord & Thomas and R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., has also joined the 
agency as art director 

John Lutzen has been appointed oper- 
ating manager of the Ross Panels Division 
of Ross Federal Service, Inc. . . . Colman 
O'Shaughnessy, formerly advertising man- 
ager of Equitable. Paper Bag Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, has joined McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., New York. Kenneth C. Lind- 
ley, "formerly with Beck & Corbitt Co., St. 
Louis, is now with Oakleigh R. French & 
Associates, St. Louis, as head of their re- 
search department. 

Allan McLane, Jr., formerly member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, has be- 
come an account executive with Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. . . . Col. 
Kingsley G. Martin, formerly vice-president 
and director of Frank Presbrey Co., has 
joined Charles W. Hoyt, Inc., New York. 

: Sydney Dixon, who has been in 
charge of the Hollywood sales office of 
the National Broadcasting Co., is now 
sales manager of NBC's Western Division. 
William Bernard Ryan, of the San Fran- 
cisco sales office, will become San Francisco 
sales manager. 

Dr. Daniel Starch has formed a new 
unit to be called Executives Writing Serv- 
ice, whose work will be to write articles, 
speeches, etc., for persons or organizations 
who need such help. The new service will 
be under the direction of Roger Barton, 


Henry L. Gascoigne, former account ex- 
ecutive of Eastern Advertising Co., Boston, 
has been named general sales manager of 
the organization. He has been engaged in 
selling car advertising for Eastern for the 
last six years. He succeeds Miles Collier, 
who, as assistant to the president, has di- 
rected Eastern’s sales during the past year. 
Mr. Collier remains as assistant to the 
president. 


How the FTC Acts 
in Cases of False 


Advertising Claims 
(Continued from page 52) 


will accept as the actual facts of the 
matter. If the Commission then still 
feels that there is ground for pro- 
ceeding against the advertiser, a stipu- 
lation to abandon the advertising or 
branding claims is offered him. If he 
refuses to sign the stipulation, the 
Commission proceeds against him in 
the customary manner. 

If the present Lea Federal Trade 
Amendments bill, which this year was 
favorably reported by the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, is enacted into law at a 
future session of Congress, the regu- 
latory powers of the Commission will 


lished an export advertising division. assisted by W. Royce Powell. 


be greatly broadened and amplified. 
— Prospects are good that it will be 
| law before the end of the next I 


JACKSON Is AGAIN | session. 
SALES HIGH-SPOT | How Lea Law Would Help 


While under the present law the Th 
Commission must establish first that, oth 
in any advertising or branding, an est 
[ scone _| injury to a competitor must be shown 
JAS KSON_CINZEE PATRIOT 2 ake the rag amended by the Lea _ 
= bill the Commission will need only _— 
Farce show that there has been an injury suc 
done to any member of the consum- cat 
Nation Is Fainking in ing public. The possibilities inherent pre 
National Tedms~F.R. J in such amendment—to the advertiser 
Re rs rele een a edue’ ——are easily apparent and understood. 
His View ccc bo Hei Guardianship of the consuming Th 
vay ES" Nae i Haw public is destined to become an ever pre 
increasing function of the Commission bur 
—with the judge of that guardianship tice 


of course being the Commission it- 


PROMOTE THIS MAJOR MICHIGAN MARKET | self. you 
WITH THE CITIZEN PATRIOT Your Other 7 Booth If, in the judgment of the Com- 


Michigan Newspapers mission, hereafter, when and if the 
are: ; is 1 i 
Again, Forbes Magazine lists Jackson Lea bill 1S incorporated into the law, 
- one of the —_ onion eee in advertising designed to influence the 
the country. ndustrial employment a S23 .. s 
has increased more than 30% in last Flint Journal purchase of a commodity which Is 1n- 
six months. One ane covers a Saginaw News jurious to health, or advertising drawn 
tive, prosperous market completely— : . . ° 
the Jackson Citizen Patriot. Write or | Bay City Times with a definite intent to defraud or 
call I, A, Klein, 50 East 42nd Street, © Ann Arbor News mislead, is circulated—that procedure 
Senne oF Sohn B. Luts, 665 North Muskegen Ohvenisle becomes a misdemeanor punishable by 
civil and criminal action. Fines rang- 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
ing from $5,000 to $10,000 and im- 


The $ Booth Papers prisonment from six months to a year 


are the penalties provided to insure’ 
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Kalamazoo Gazette 
Grand Rapids Press 


Cover Your Michigan 
Market Outside Detroit 


its enforcement. 
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Look through the pages of Premium Practice 
and you'll see why it’s the outstanding pub- 
lication in its field. You’ll find practical 
articles on premium practice—ways and 
means of building business via premiums— 
news of the latest developments—that’s why 
over 9000 CCA readers are on the look every 


month, 


PREMIUM PRACTICE 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


The premium business is unique in one respect. In almost any 
other line there is a definite routine of sales solicitation—a certain 
established class of prospects to call upon. But premium buyers, 
magic like, may spring up out of the hinterlands or may be in the 
same downtown building with you. A large manufacturer may 
suddenly decide to use a premium campaign. A chain or syndi- 
cate unexpectedly decides upon a promotion plan involving 
premiums. , 


The largest sales force in the country can’t always locate these 
prospects. But there’s one central market where you'll find these 
buyers—both the new and the old. They look to Premium Prac- 
tice—the national authority for their “buys.” They’ll come to 
you if you’re represented there. 


THE NATIONAL AUTHORITY ON 


ADD TO YOUR SALES—and profits PREMIUMS AND ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


How Western Auto Supply Built 
a Group of 850 “Associate” Stores 


(Continued from page 15) 


and ask for the names of persons who 
may be interested. In this way some 
good prospects have been found. 

Our salesmen really are business ad- 
visers to those who want to become 
owners of Associate Stores. In the 
first place, the salesman is expected to 
use his judgment as to whether the 
prospect’s experience and ability qual- 
ify him as a successful operator. And 
many an otherwise good prospect has 
been gracefully turned down because, 
in the estimation of the salesman, the 
prospect would not “make the grade.” 

A second function of the salesman 
is to help the prospect find a town that 
will fit the amount of capital he has 
to invest, and that will suit his family 
and his own capabilities. 

Placing Associates in so wide a sec- 
tion of the country, we find certain 
towns demand certain kinds of people. 
In some towns a man of German or 
Polish or Italian extraction will do 
best. In certain parts of Louisiana the 
Associate must be a “Cajun” in order 
to succeed. Some men require a cer- 
tain religious background in which to 
be happy. Some men are better off in 
a farm community, others do better in 
industrial towns, etc. Our salesmen 
must take all of these factors into con- 
sideration when placing an Associate. 


The amount of capital required for 
various towns depends on a number of 
factors: Population, competition, per 
capita retail sales, rents, general busi- 
ness, and, to a certain degree, on the 
Associate himself. An experienced 
local man, for instance, will require 
less capital than a less experienced man 
or one who is a stranger in the town. 

The minimum required capital is 
$2,750. It is divided thus: Merchan- 
dise, about $1,900; fixtures, equip- 
ment and incidentals, around $600; 
and cash reserve, $250. The invest- 
ments now run as high as $12,000 to 
$15,000 in the larger, more prosper- 
ous, and more competitive towns. 

Another job of the salesman is to 
help the Associate find a suitable store 
in the town, in the right location, at 
the proper rental. This also is a very 
vital part of the proceedings, and a 
great deal of care is exercised in the 
selection of locations. 

We have checked some towns where 
we found rentals too high, and we 
have refused to grant franchises for 
those towns, even though the prospect 
was im some instances eager to go 
ahead at the high rental. We have 
found, however, that a good, per- 
sistent, alert salesman will frequently 
be able to find a satisfactory solution 


WANTED: 
AN UNUSUAL MAN 
FOR AN UNUSUAL JOB! 


@ One of the biggest opportunities in the cosmetic industry 
awaits the man who can qualify. He must be a thoroughly 
experienced cosmetic sales executive, and must have a record 
of sustained success with a cosmetic house of good standing. 

He must be acquainted personally with the wholesale, 
chain drug and department store trade from coast to coast, 
and have practical experience at executing fair trade agree- 
ments nationally with the trade. 

For such a man there is a remarkable opportunity now 
open with salary commensurate with this responsibility. 

Write in complete detail concerning your experience, educa- 
tion, personal qualifications, family connections and past 
salary. Replies will be held in strictest confidence. The peo- 
ple in our organization know of this advertisement. 

ADDRESS, BOX 559, SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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in almost any town. It is interesting 
to note how often a town seemingly 
with no suitable stores available will 
yield to persistent effort. Sometimes, 
however, an Associate will go into a 
secondary location on a month to 
month basis with the idea of moving 
to a better location as soon as one de- 
velops. We have found, too, that 
landlords who are very “high hat” 
when the Associate first looks for loca- 
tions, soon are much more amenable 
when the store is in actual operation 
and they see the quality of the Asso- 
ciate’s business. 

There are ten district headquarters 
for Western Auto located at ware- 
houses in Kansas City, St. Louis, Dal- 
las, Houston, New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Greensboro, N. C., Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, and East Newark. The Associate 
Store salesmen operate under the dis- 
trict managers, but make their head- 
quarters at company branch stores 
located in their territories. Salesmen 
are located, for instance, in such cities 
as Jacksonville, Birmingham, Detroit, 
Buffalo, Springfield, Mass., etc. 


Getting the New Store Going 


When an Associate has selected 
his town and found a store, full in- 
formation about the man, the town 
and the store are sent to district head- 
quarters, where the information is 
closely examined. If everything is 
satisfactory, the data are sent to the 
head office in Kansas City, where they 
are again carefully studied. 

In some instances the head office 
may find some factor that is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. These cases are re- 
ferred back to the district office for 
correction of the condition, before a 
franchise is granted. 

It is surprising how the layout of 
most small towns falls into one of two 
categories, when the business districts. 
are seen set out on maps: They are 
either built around a square, or they 
are one-street towns. And when 
these maps are studied, it is quite 
simple to pick out the 100% locations, 
even without the salesman’s sugges- 
tions. 

When the Associate, his town, in- 
vestment, and location finally have 
been approved, the Associate reports 
to the district office for two weeks in- 
tensive training under a specially 
qualified teacher. He orders his open- 
ing stock of merchandise and his fix- 
tures, equipment and supplies. One 
of our definite rulings is that at least 
75% of the Associate’s investment 
must be in merchandise. 

We teach the Associate, however, to 
buy as sparingly as possible; to keep 
his stock at a minimum that will do 
the job—because, as we show him, it 
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is frequency of turnover that governs 
profit. There is no penalty for buy- 
ing ‘in small quantities. 

After the training period, the As- 
sociate goes to his town and an “‘in- 
staller’’ is sent to help him set up his 
store and start his business. These 
installers are experts and remain at 
least two weeks with the Associate. 
A week of extremely hard work is 
required to set up the store, the sec- 
ond week is spent training the Asso- 
ciate in actual selling. In addition to 
this, a representative is assigned to 
the Associate, and about once a month 
he spends a day or more teaching and 
helping the Associate to improve his 
business. This is a continuing serv- 
ice. While the Associate is perfectly 
free to set his own prices, we do sup- 
ply suggested prices on all merchan- 
dise, which are based on reports of 
prices on competitive merchandise in 
the Associate’s area. These reports 
we receive constantly from all over 
the country. We segregate them by 
territories, and our suggested list to 
the Associate is revised once a month. 
With no buying problems, the Asso- 
ciate can spend all his time selling. 

All of this training and help the 
Associate receives without charge. We 
know that only by having successful 
Associates can our business with them 
be successful. 


Almost All Succeed 


There have been surprisingly few 
failures among the Associates, which 
speaks well for the ability and integ- 
rity of the sales force in their selec- 
tion of men, towns and locations, and 
the ability of the operating depart- 
ment in servicing and in solving the 
individual problems of the Associates. 
Also, the wholehearted cooperation 
of the company store managers and 
personnel, as well as those in the ware- 
houses, has been a big factor in pro- 
ducing satisfied Associates. And 
everyone at the home office, from Don 
A. Davis, chairman of the board, and 
Warren W. Humphrey, president, 
down takes a keen interest in develop- 
ing and helping Associates to the 
fullest extent. 

One of the basic reasons, we be- 
lieve, for the high percentage of suc- 
cesses 2mong the Associates is that the 
policies which have led to the success 
of Western Auto Supply Co. in the 
operation of its branch stores have 
been taught to Associates, so that 
they also become successful. These 
policies are briefly summed up in 
“satisfaction or your money back,” 
guarantees carried out without any 
quibbling, and the highest quality 
merchandise at the lowest possible 
prices. 
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RETAIL SALES VOLUME 


State of Ohio 


Total Sales 
Volume 
48 Weeks—1935 


AREA 
@ Cuyahoga (Cleveland). . . 2... 
@ 26 Counties (Adjacent to Cleveland) . . 


$331, 318,809.80 
225,640,427.04 


14.2% 


Ohio's Volume Hamilton (Cincinnati). . . . . . . 177,784,083.48 
GREATER Franklin (Columbus) . . . . . . - 120,711,937.27 
j CLEVELAND Lucas (Toledo). . . . 102,352,694.37 
| is? @ Summit (Akron) . . . 2... 94,571,288.26 
Montgomery (Dayton) 77,575,294.36 
Yl @ Stark (Canton) . . Me ae 58,830,542.02 
ADJACENT @ Mahoning (Youngstown). . . 2 . . 56,852,889.81 
COUNTIES Total for above . . . . $1,245,637,966.41 
7 Grand total for state 1,594,296, 114.11 
$225,640,427.04 
5.9% 
of Ohio's Volume 
ee ee 
| é 3.7% 3.6% 
of Ohio's Volume of Ohio's Volume 
| SUMMIT at dh 7 
| COUNTY | | STARK MAHONING 
ron) 
| i COUNTY COUNTY 
(Canton) (Youngstown) 
| $HS78208.26 $98 ,830,542.02 $56.852:60.81 


THE COMPACT CLEVELAND MARKET 
$767,213,956.93—48% OF OHIO'S RETAIL SALES 


“OUR OHIO SALES 
ARE UP-SINCE 
WE INCLUDED 
OHIO’S 2nd 
LARGEST MARKET 
IN OUR 


| oe 


Trying to selt Ohio without Ohio’s 2nd Largest Market is 
like selling Pennsylvania without Pittsburgh. 


The 26 counties surrounding Cleveland (not including 
Akron, Canton or Youngstown) are shown by Ohio’s Sales 
Tax figures to form the 2nd largest market in Ohio. Your 
jcbber or distributor in Northern Ohio realizes the impor- 
tance of these 26 counties. He knows that this closely-knit 
market has a retail volume of 225 million dollors—exceeded 
only by Cleveland. 


The Daily Plain Dealer is the only economical avenue to 
this 26-county market. It is included—at no extra cost—with 
the Cleveland coverage of the Daily Plain Dealer. The two 
largest markets in Ohio—containing 35% of the entire state’s 
retail sales—at one low cost. Write us—or John B. Wood- 
ward, Inc.—for the complete sales tax story. 


Cleveland 
PLAIN DEALER 
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Kudos to Pictographs 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

To my mind the new Marketing Picto- 
gtaphs are by far the most unusual and 
valuable feature in recent trade paper pub- 
lishing. I hope you will give us more such 
material. 

JACK TARCHER, President, 
Brown & Tarcher, Inc., 
New York City 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I think your Marketing Pictographs are 
a quick technique for presenting pertinent 
business statistics, and a definite help to 
the business man who wants visual rela- 
tionships, immediately. 

Those graphs on mass production and 
turnover are valuable contributions to the 
data on those subjects and should be 
widely disseminated, 

Henry ECKHARDT, President, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Ine., 
New York City 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Your Marketing Pictographs are interest- 
ing in that they present graphically what 
would otherwise be very dull statistics. I 
think that this is an excellent editorial 
feature. 

RALPH STARR BUTLER, Vice-Pres., 
General Foods Corp., 
New York City 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The latest issue of SALES MANAGEMENT 
is by far the most interesting I have ever 
read. You have certainly improved the 
magazine with the new features, particu- 
larly Marketing Pictographs. Not only are 
they interesting, but they carry a punch and 
are going to be a mighty valuable thing to 
have. 

F. E. SPERLING, Sales Manager, 
G. Sommers & Co., 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I think your Marketing Pictographs arc 
excellent. I should suggest that each chart 
be done on one side of a sheet, as they are 
valuable enough to tear out and file. 

Keep up the good work. 

JOHN F. ARNDT, President, 
John Falkner Arndt & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


If Salesmen Were Perfect 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I think the article “Human Angles in 
Saving the Salesman Who Hits the Skids,” 
published in your September 1 issue, brings 
to light a phase of sales management too 
often overlooked by sales executives. 

Too many so-called sales executives drop 
men the minute they make mistakes or the 
minute they drop below expected standards. 
I think a smart sales executive is one who 
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can take poor timber and make something 
out of it—one who can take a man full of 
faults and get results out of him. 

If salesmen were perfect, we couldn't 
hire them at the price we pay them. Isn't 
that a fact? If a real high-powered sales- 
man were balanced all around, he would 
be in business for himself, because he has 
made enough money to do that, if he had 
saved it. 

Why don’t you have more articles on 
this same idea? 

Cart WOLLNER, President, 
Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Back Where We Came From 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Your note, “Still More Friends,” in The 
Human Side, September 15, overlooked the 
obvious. I’ve been waiting for someone to 
discover and print it, but have about given 
up hope. 

Here it is: After everyone has read Mr. 
Carnegie’s book and begins trying to in- 
fluence everyone else, won't we be right 
back where we started from? 

R. J. BAYER, Ass’t Editor, 
Business Digest, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Thompson Fan Mail 
T. Harry Thompson, c/o SM: 

Though I read SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Scratch-Pad with the greatest of regularity, 
the September 1 column is of special in- 
terest to me. To see the line “A ‘stopper’ 
is a corking headline, obviously” in your 
department, “stopped” me for a moment. 
You see, in a letter I wrote to Tide 
Magazine in January, I suggested that an 
American “stopper” is what the English 
call “a corking good headline.” Since my 
thought wasn’t considered good enough to 
put into print, I lay the whole coincidence 
to mental telepathy. Strange, isn’t it? 

But seriously, I subscribe to your ideas 
on advertising about 100%, and as the 
years roll along you will find me adding 
a line here and there and pegging away on 
other of your thoughts. 

R. L. HAMILTON, Advertising Manager, 

The Dumore Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


T. Harry Thompson, c/o SM: 

With so many contributions from ad- 
vertising people to your “Scratch-Pad” 
column, I'd suggest you change the head to 
read: “Notes to You.” 

But here is one a manufacturer of hair 
cream or tonic can use as a by-line: 

VITALIS, et al 
“A Hair Conditioner” 

Yours for the continuation of your un- 

biased page, and good luck to you. 
GeorGE E. KUHN, 


Hydrox Ice Cream Co., Inc. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Federation of Sales 
Executives to Meet 


in New York Nov. 9 


(Continued from page 24) 


N. Cahill, general manager and direc- 
tor of sales of Autopoint Co. After 
the close of the speeches at this ses- 
sion there will be a round-table dis- 
cussion on any questions which may 
be raised by the audience. 

R. D. Keim (see ‘Spotlight,’ page 
35, this issue), chairman of the Fed- 
eration and vice-president of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, will preside at the 
dinner meeting which will feature 
Congressman Emanuel Celler, who 
will take as his topic “The Legisla- 
tive Outlook and Its Signficance for 
Business.” Other speakers on the 
evening program will be announced 
during the coming week. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, program 
chairman and also president of the 
Sales Executives Club of New York, 
announced that every effort has been 
made to secure speakers whose prac- 
tical experience fits them for the sub- 
jects on which they will talk. In 
addition to these brass-tacks speeches, 
those attending will view the world 
premier showing of the new Richard 
C. Borden and Alvin Busse film, 
“How to Answer Objections.” This 
is the second motion picture made by 
this team, two of the nation’s fore- 
most sales training specialists. Only 
one showing of the film is scheduied 
at the luncheon session. 

Attendance at any or all of these 
meetings is not limited to members 
of the National Federation or the 
Sales Executives Club of New York. 
As far as capacity permits, executives 
actively engaged in any phase of mar- 
keting will be welcome. Reservations 
should be made through the Sales 
Executives Club of New York, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. 


Organization News 


Indianapolis 

The Indianapolis Sales Executives Coun- 
cil of the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce held its organization meeting on 
September 27 at the Indianapolis Athletic 
Club. 

Principal speakers at this session were: 
Paul Q. Richey, director, Indianapolis 
Chamber ot Commerce; Paul O. Ferrel, 
vice-president and general sales manager, 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Edward Zink, sales 
manager, Eli Lilly & Co.; Howard R. Medici, 
regional vice-president, National Federation 
of Sales Executives and vice-president, Vis- 
king Corp., Chicago; and Raymond Bill, 
vice-chairman, National Federation of Sales 
Executives and editor of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. : 

Approximately 60 attended, including prac- 
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tically all of the leading sales executives 
of this famous Hoosier city. Nominations 
for officers were presented and will be 
voted upon at a later meeting. These in- 
cluded: Edward Zink, for president; Paul O. 
Ferrel, for vice-president; H. P. Wetsell, 
vice-president, Kingan & Co., for secre- 
tary-treasurer; and for directors: Robert M. 
Bowes, president, Bowes Seal-Fast Co.; 
Walter Jackson, sales manager, Century Bis- 
cuit Co.; W. Paul Jones, general manager, 
Indianapolis division, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co.; and H. E. Komitch, sales manager, 
Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery Corp. 


Rochester 


The Sales Managers’ Club of the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce has 
outlined its Fall program of speakers. 

On October 22 Doctor Alfred D. Haake, 
managing director, National Association of 
Furniture Manufacturers, Chicago, will 
speak on “Looking Ahead with Selling.” 
November 19, Harry Boyd Brown, national 
merchandising manager, Philco Radio and 
Television Corp., Philadelphia, is the 
speaker. His topic: “Trends and Prices in 
Merchandising.” : 

M. B. Folsom, treasurer, Eastman Kodak 
Co., is the scheduled speaker for December 
3. His topic: “Business Prospects for 1938.” 


Philadelphia 

The Sales Managers’ Association of 
Philadelphia started its monthly meeting 
schedule October 18 with a dinner at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Q. Forrest 
Walker, economist, of R. H. Macy & Co., 
spoke on “The Fair Trade Racket.” 


St. Louis 


Harry Simmons, eastern sales manager of 
the Heinn Co., Milwaukee, addressed the 
St. Louis Sales Managers’ Bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce, at its October 15 
noon meeting on ‘New Horizons for Sales 
Managers.” 


New York 


The Sales Executives Club of New York 
held a symposium October 5 on “How to 
Organize Salesmen’s Selling Time.’ Among 
the participants were A. E. Teetsel, gen- 
eral sales manager, and Fred C. Wolfe, 
New York district sales manager of the 
Fuller Brush Co.; Arthur Ramsdell; 
Charles F. Lipscomb, Jr., Vick Chemical 
Co. sales manager; and W. H. Lough, 
president, Trade-Ways, Inc., who exhibited 
a sound-slide film on time organization. 
Richard C. Borden, sales manager of the 
Borden Co., acted as master of ceremonies. 


Ft. Worth 


The Ft. Worth Sales Managers’ Club has 
‘been conducting a “‘sales coaching school” 
which was so successful that ‘we even had 
25 or 30 Dallas men attending.” 


New Orleans 


Zenn Kaufman, author and international 
authority in the selling field, spoke at a 
special meeting of the Sales Managers’ 
Council of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce at noon October 19. Tables 
were arranged so that sales managers and 
their salesmen could sit together. 

Continuing its policy of featuring a dis- 
cussion participated in by members from 
the floor rather than scheduling lectures by 
individual guest speakers at regular meet- 
ings, the New Orleans group discussed the 
topic: “Should New Salesmen Be Trained 
by Old Ones?” at the second session of 
their Fall series on October 5. 
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Buying in 
5,000 Typical Homes 


E have completed a survey of 5,000 typical homes through- 
out the United States. Information was obtained on: 


@ Home ownership, buying or building 
planned, repairs or improvements 
planned. 


@ Refrigerators, radios, automobile 
radios, and washing machines owned; 
years bought, replacements planned, 
etc. 


@ Toilet soaps, packaged flakes, chips, 
and other soaps; brands on hand, 
other brands used, etc. 


This information may be broken down into such groups as class of 
home, magazines in the home, whether family now owns or rents, 
ages of adult members of the family, geographical (territorial) divi- 
sions, and others. Write to us for particulars. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Pauline Arnold Rockefeller Center, New York 
Percival White 120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 


Gives you guidance in making marketing decisions 
and building sales and advertising plans 
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Trailer Selling 
Is Here! 


Are you taking full advantage of the 
opportunity trailers offer to display 
and sell your products? Leading 
marketers use them successfully. You 
can, too. 


Beat competition to this powerful, 

new, proven sales weapon. Saves 

cost of hotel sample rooms and time 

wasted in unpacking and repacking 

samples. Customers order in trailer 

without sales-killing interruptions. 
Let us show you how trailer- 
selling will jump up your 
sales. Send us full details, 
sizes, weights, etc., of your 
products and we’ll do the 
rest. Write us today. 


TRAILCAR 


Incorporated 


1396 Blashfield Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Raise the fingers 
of one hand! 


THE basic attributes you need in a 
printing paper to raise the quality 
and lower the cost of printing are 
present in KLEERFECT. You can 
check them off on the fingers of 
one hand: 

1. Adequate strength 

2. High opacity 

3. Uniform color 

4. Proper ink absorption 

5. Lack of two-sidedness 
KLEBRFECT is made in standard weights, 


both Super and English Finish. Let your 
paper jobber quote prices to you. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 
CORPORATION 
Established 1872 


Neenah, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


Chicago, 8 S. Michigan Ave. » New York, 122 E.42nd St 
Los Angeles, 510 W. Sixth St. 


THE PERFECT PRINT 
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Rosemary, Inc., Blazes a Trail 


in Sponsoring Branded Napery 


Having gained a substantial foothold in the institutional 


market, this manufacturer of tablecloths and napkins is 


forging into the consumer field with smart merchandising 


and advertising. 


66 SED by 85% of the nation’s 
hotels, restaurants, and 
clubs.” This statement, or 
a variation, is standard copy 

in all advertising of table napery by 

Rosemary, Inc., New York. 

To be able to make such an asser- 
tion over a period of years should be 
a feather in the cap of any dry goods 
commission merchants. For a long 
time Rosemary officers were content 
with their relatively large volume of 
sales to institutions. Little by little, 
however, the idea took root in the 
company that if the exacting hotel and 
restaurant trade likes Rosemary prod- 
ucts, they should appeal equally as 
well to housewives. About a year ago 
it was decided to seek this broadened 
market. 

Having made the decision, Rose- 
mary executives endeavored to arouse 
Mrs. Housewife’s interest, and at the 
same time enlist the cooperation of 
jobbers and a stores. Re- 
sults of that effort are evidenced by 
a 30% imcrease in production for 
1937 over '36. 


Capitalizing on “Branded” 


First step in the campaign was adop- 
tion of the brand name ‘‘Tablecraft” 
for Rosemary tablecloths and napkins, 
which were offered hemmed and as 
yatd goods. In June, 1936, women 
learned for the first time about the 
branded napery by ads in such publi- 
cations as Vogue, American Home, 
and Good Housekeeping. Later space 
was used in Household, and Better 
Homes & Gardens. 

There was nothing half-hearted 
about Rosemary's bid for a market 
among consumers. The advertising 
in women’s magazines, which is still 
going on, has been backed up by an 
aggressive mail campaign and by space 
in trade journals, Jobbers and store 
buyers have been consistently in- 
formed of the steps in the firm’s new 
sales plan, and that “all the tools of 
modern merchandising . . . display 
material . . . smart packaging . . . ad- 
vertising in leading women’s maga- 
zines . . . (are being) put behind 


a line of branded table napery.” 

Coordination of various elements 
in the new plan has been especially 
well managed. Take, for example, a 
mailing piece sent to jobbers already 
selling Rosemary products to hotels, 
clubs and other institutions. On one 
side of the sheet there is a reproduc- 
tion of an advertisement which ap- 
peared in the May, 1936, issue of 
Linens and Domestics. The keynote 
of the copy is the “branding of an 
old product with the new name, 
Tablecraft.” For illustrations, there 
are reproductions of some of the 
covers of the women’s magazines 
carrying Tablecraft consumer adver- 
tising. 


Help for Jobbers 


The reverse side of the sheet is a 
form letter to jobbers announcing the 
new step, predicting greatly increased 
sales under the new brand name, and 
pointing out that “Mrs. Consumer in 
her own home uses more table linen 
than all the hotels and institutions 
combined!” 

A good feature of the letter is its 
emphasis on the selling help Rose- 
mary, Inc., furnishes to jobbers in 
boosting sales of Tablecraft to house- 
wives. There is mention of the con- 
sumer advertising campaign, and of 
the firm’s readiness to supply to job- 
bers or retailers newspaper mats, dis- 
play cards, envelope inserts and other 
similar material. The statement is 
made that reprints of the ad in Linens 
and Domestics were being sent to 
8,500 selected stores. 

Advertisements in the women’s 
magazines have been for the most 
part in half-page size. Generally 
speaking, it has been the company 
policy to offer something in each ad- 
vertisement, in order to get mail re- 
sponse. For instance, readers were 
told that they might have a Tablecraft 
tray cover, in exchange for 10 cents 
to cover mailing costs. The cloth, 
which would be useful in any home, 
was mailed with a card telling the 
good points of Tablecraft: Its ability 
to withstand repeated launderings; its 
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Retail display? tie-in with and spotlight 
national advertising. 


resistance to lint; and that stains are 
removed from it easily. These quali- 
ties, the result of the Rosemary-Basco 
process, have much to do with the 
popularity of the line within the res- 
taurant and hotel industry. 

Another series of advertisements in 
the consumer campaign offered the 
booklet ‘Tempting Tables,” containing 
information on the correct way to set a 
table, and descriptions and illustra- 
tions of 16 table arrangements by 
well-known decorators. 

To cooperate with jobbers, every- 
thing possible has been done to in- 
terest and educate retailers in the ad- 
vantages of Tablecraft products. Free 
to both jobbers and retailers are the 
specimen tray covers for which con- 
sumers are required to pay 10 cents. 
Periodically, special pamphlets called 
“Taple Topics” are mailed to employes 
in the linen sections of stores stock- 
ing Tablecraft. Designed to “help 
salespeople sell linens,” these simply 
written little books contain such ar- 
ticles as “Sell Yourself on What You 
Are Selling,” “Fit for a Queen’s 
Table,” etc. 


Improving Retail Displays 


Believing that consumer demand 
for Tablecloth could be stimulated, to 
a considerable degree, through intelli- 
gent display, Rosemary, Inc., has a 
staff of three men-—not salesmen— 
who spend their time putting in dis- 
plays for Tablecraft retailers. The 
Tablecraft package was especially de- 
signed with a view to its display value, 
the label having been changed from 
blue on gold to blue and silver, with 
white lettering. Reprints of adver- 
tisements in women’s magazines, 
mounted on gold cardboard frames, 
are used extensively in Tablecraft dis- 
plays. 

Two newest talking points to be em- 
phasized are: Tablecraft is now being 
used on all TWA airliners; Tablecraft 
has recently received the Textile Ap- 
proval Seal of the American Institute 
of Laundering. In the layman’s lan- 
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guage, the Textile Approval Seal 
means that Tablecraft should return 
in good condition after many launder- 
ings, and retain its crisp Basco finish. 
Sometimes Rosemary dramatizes the 
Seal by exhibiting samples of its 
damask that have been subjected to 
100 launderings. 

Despite its interest in building a 
consumer demand for Tablecraft, 
Rosemary, has no intention of losing 
its hold on the hotel and institution 
markets. Advertising schedules with 
publications circulating among mem- 
bers of the hotel industry are being 
maintained, and mail campaigns are 
being conducted as in the past. The 
diary copy theme, having proved ef- 


fective in the past, is still being util- 
ized. Advertisements in this series 
are based on pages from the imagi- 
nary diary of Rosemary cloth. Here’s 
an amusing sample, “‘written’’ by a 
cloth on a TWA Liner: 


“Flyin’ High! I\'m going up in. the 
world—had you heard? A regular com- 
muter now on the Lindbergh Line! But 
don’t let anyone tell you it’s all fun. I 
earn my way all right—o-o-h, there’s an- 
other bump and another spot to come out 
in tonight’s beauty treatment! Yes, it’s 
exacting work. But when, as often hap- 
pens, someone exclaims how crisp and 
fresh I look—well, it’s worth it!" 


Rosemary advertising is handled by 
the Lavenson Bureau of Philadelphia. 


bs The Kate 


DOUBLE $4. 


DOUBLE $4.50 


HOME OF THE 


COLLEGE INN 


FRANKIE MASTERS His Radio Orchestra 
JACKIE HELLER —Popular N.B.C Singing Star 


AN WV 


1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 


You Pick 
is the Rate 


You Vay... 


When you enter Hotel Sherman 


you give the orders. Any day or 
night, whatever price room you 


wish you may be sure will be 


assigned to you—cheerfully—e 
sizeable, comfortable room and 


your own private bath. The ern 


tire staff has only one purpose 
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For 
Tomorrow's 
Industrial 
Leaders 


The November issue of 


Market Research 
A Monthly Magazine 


is of vital imterest 


It gives you facts and opinions 
from more of today’s industrial 
leaders than have probably 
ever been collected before on 
the subjects of: Industrial Re- 
lations, Public Relations, Eco- 
nomic Research, and Market 
Research. 


ALSO: Four authorities on 
market research have contri- 
buted the results of recent sur- 
veys which demonstrate the 
practical value of this modern 
business tool. 

Every issue of Market Re- 
search magazine is a necessary 
addition to the knowledge of 


both today’s and tomorrow’s 
industrial leaders. 


Return the coupon and 


READ 
MARKET RESEARCH 


A Monthly Magazine 


REGULARLY 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, New York 


Please enter my subscription for one year for 
MAKKET RESEARCH. 


I enclose $1... Bill me for $1... (Foreign $2.00) 
Name CHCHCHOH SE FO CHCOSHCOE SCOT ES ESOOSO ESO OOO OS OO CCCS 
DED - Siduvehudaiunasusomiecdeseceddiecics 
Bvsiness connection 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANACEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


N. Y. News Analyzes Its 
Sunday Circulation Market 

From its start in 1921 until March, 
1937, the Sunday News (New York) has 
become a national Sunday reading habit, 
with a circulation in excess of 3,000,000. 
“More Than 3 Million” is the title of a 
remarkably detailed and interesting book 
which the News has published to analyze 
and interpret this circulation for advertis- 
ers and agencies. With some 13,000 
copies going to Honolulu, and every im- 
portant city and state receiving a sizeable 
portion of the total, the principal divisions 
of circulation are: City—1,216,848, or 
seven families in ten; saburban—651,232, 
more than half the 1,200,000 families; 
market area — approximately 150-mile 
radius from New York, population 17,- 
000,000, circulation 2,120,300, or 70% of 
the total; beyond—the entire north-eastern 
section of the country, including Ohio, 
West Virginia and Virginia, with 85.1% 
of the circulation total, or 2,591,526 
copies. In well mapped and illustrated sec- 
tions the circulation of not only the News 
but also of all other New York Sunday 
papers is itemized and analyzed by family 
expenditure areas, and by geographical 
sections—the boroughs of New York City, 
the suburbs, cities of 100,000 and over in 
the market area division indicated above, 
cities of 50,000 to 100,000, of 25,000 to 
50,000, of 10,000 to 25,000. Circulation 
is finally shown for the entire country, by 
states and by counties. With the conclud- 
ing slogan “The Sunday News has twice 
the circulation of any other newspaper in 
America,” the study leaves a most effective 
impression of power in a single medium. 
Copies on request to Howard W. Roper, 
Sunday News, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


Worcester, Typical Industrial 
City, Analyzed by Simplicity 
Worcester, Mass., has recently been sur- 
veyed in the interests of Simplicity, the 
pattern magazine with an 8,000,000 circu- 
lation. Daniel Starch and Staff conducted 
the survey, which in printed form is now 
available as a guide to the buying habits 
of a community considered to be typical 
of the country’s industrial markets. No 
effort has been made to project the find- 
ings over the entire circulation of the mag- 
azine, but rather the survey is presented 
as a study of this one community, the 
circulation effectiveness of Simplicity, and 
brand preferences there existing for au- 
tomobiles, radios, cigarettes, and mechani- 
cal refrigerators. Some 1,114 calls were 
made, 1,002 completed interviews obtained 
—and 90% of the women interviewed 


proved to be Simplicity readers. A break- 
down of family occupations, age of mem- 
bers, home cooking and heating practices 
gives .a background for understanding the 
market uncovered. For copies address 
Harry Singer, Simplicity Magazine, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


California’s Central Valleys 
Offer Billion Dollar Market 


Like Caesar’s Gaul, all California is di- 
vided into three parts: The San Francisco- 
Oakland market, the Los Angeles-San 
Diego market, and the Central Valleys 
market. This third division, the Central 
Valleys market, is the sybject of a pic- 
torial analysis just published which ought 
to be seen by all marketing executives 
now operating in or contemplating expan- 
sion into the Pacific Coast empire. “Cali- 
fornia’s Billion Dollar Market’ is the title 
of a sales promotion study which ranks 
with the best of the year, and which can- 
not help but whet one’s appetite for more 
data on the “state within a state’ which 
is the Sacramento-Modesto-Fresno 500-mile 
valley. In area, according to this study, 
it ranks with Ohio; in population, with 
Pittsburgh; in retail sales, with San Fran- 
cisco ($290,000,000); in public works, 
with Boulder Dam; in potential sales value 
—well, the book says, at the top. Be that 
as it may, you are referred to your retail 
sales census data for. statistics, and, in the 
pages of this study, taken through the 
Central Valleys on an_ illustrated tour 
which pictures the industries, power out- 
lets, payrolls, living conditions, agricultural 
wealth,—and just a word about the three 
newspapers which serve these three market 
areas—the Sacramento Bee, Fresno Bee, and 
Modesto Bee. San Francisco’s bridges and 
the Boulder Dam having been completed, 
with their accompanying publicity which 
has made them familiar to the nation, Cen- 
tral Valleys now claims attention for its 
own great engineering achievement, the 
$170,000,000 water project now under way. 
Had you heard of planting rice fields by 
airplane? For other evidences of agricul- 
tural and industrial progress in an area 
with consistently high living standards, 
send for this study, addressing G. C. Ham- 
ilton, McClatchy Newspapers, Sacramento, 
Cal. 


Coronet Publishing Formula 


“Sales are never made to street traffic 
unless it becomes store traffic. . . . Sales 
are never made through advertising to cir- 
culation unless it becomes readership. 
Therefore, in measuring the advertising 
value of a publication, the determining 
factor is readership.’ ... If circulation 
is street traffic and readership is store traf- 
fic, there there should be parallel factors 
which determine store traffic and reader- 
ship, opines Coronet in a recent promo- 
tion piece. And in enviable typography 
and layout, the magazine presents an edi- 
torial policy which is designed to create 
exceptional readership. Its text, pictorial 
treatment and its page size, combine to 
create an average of 6.3 readers per copy, 
according to the study, which further cites 
the age, education, automobile and home 
ownership and location (major metropoli- 
tan markets) of these readers. Ninety per 
cent newsstand sale is also cited as evi- 
dence of readership and buying power. 
M-R-R, or Mill-Reader-Rate, is an adver- 
tising rate symbol suggested by Coronet— 
the cost per page per million readers— 
in this case, $793.65. Throughout, the 
book develops an analogy between a suc- 
cessful retail store and a good advertising 
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medium. It has been given a limited dis- 
tribution, and requests from sales and ad- 
vertising executives should go direct to 
A. R. Pastel, Coronet, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Title, “Coronet.” 


Liberty Surveys the Suburbs 


Liberty Magazine is engaged in a nation- 
wide survey of key executives who can 
speak not only for their own reading habits 
but, in many cases for numbers of em- 
ployes and associates. The results of the 
study are, to date, available in exceedingly 
impressive form as flexible-bound books 
covering (1) White Plains, N. Y., and (2) 
Evanston, Ill. Not market studies in any 
sense of the word—not brand preterence 
surveys, Or per capita buying power data. 
Rather, out and out testimonials from 
well-known individuals in these cities, tell- 
ing why they read Liberty, what they prefer 
in its content, how they feel about its aa- 
vertising of the products they distribute. 
Bank presidents, mayors, lawyers, surgeons, 
motor car distributors, business men in all 
fields, educational and community leaders 
contribute to a literal who’s who of these 
high ranking surburban communities. If 
you know your White Plains and Evanston, 
you'll get a kick out of the pictures alone 
. . . and you'll probably recognize the scope 
of the job of snaring and candid-camera- 
ing these busy men. Requests to Perry 
Githens, Liberty, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON. 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly 

at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1937. 
STATE OF NEw YORK f 
COUNTY OF New YorK § 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Raymond Bill, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of SALES MANAGEMENT and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc, of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the ‘above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 


Ss. 


537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: 

Publisher, SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lex- 

ington Avenue, New York, ¥. 

Editor, Raymond Bill, 420 Lexington Avenue, 

New York, N: Y. 
Managing Editor, A. R. Hahn, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager, Philip Salisbury, 420 Lexing- 

ton Avenue, New York. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its mame and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount ot stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., Bill Brothers Publi- 
cation Corp., Caroline L. Bill, Raymond Bill, 
Edward Lyman Bill, Randolph Brown, all of 
420 Lexingon Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 


gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockhoiders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
gtaphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not My upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

RAYMOND BILL, 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1937. 
(Seal) Wan. A. Low. 
Notary Fublic, Queens Co. No. 1161, Reg. No. 
4973. Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. No. 761, 
Reg. No. 91464. My commission expires March 
30, 1939. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITION WANTED (Cont.) 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
27 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
~ ¥ BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


PHOTG AD-CARDS—NEW, NOVEL, EFFEC- 
tive mail-order selling. Economical and _ sure-tire 
results. Get samples quick. GRAPHIC ARTS 
PHOTO SERVICE, 291 Market St., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


a 

Slumping Salesmen! 
— good men in a slump, or men 
who haven’t tapped their latent 
power need this wonderful new 
mental therapeutic. From the chief 
down, every man in your organiza- 
tion should have, 


**Self-Salesmanship”’ 


. . . a fourteen lesson course in 
straight thinking. It gets results in 
this ‘‘man-made”’ topsy-turvy world. 
You owe it to your business and 
yourself, to write for full informa- 
tion at once. 


DAVID S. PATTERSON, 
Author and National Lecturer, 
Room 703, 405 Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


PHOTO OFFSET 


PLANOGRAPH iiss, Use: Set, ais: 
in composing stick—with foro PE cardboard 
letters: Save composition on paste-ups. Write for 


folder. Fototype, 625 West Washington, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED 


SALESMAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, LIVING 
in West Texas, car, good appearance, middle-aged, 


pemnan in furniture and hardware on road and 
off 


ce, wants to represent reputable line in Texas. 
References. Address Box 557, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SERVED 12 YEARS AS DISTRICT MANAGER 


SALES EXECUTIVE WANTS OPENING AS 
Sales manager, assistant manager or assistant to 
busy executive. Ten years’ charge sales industrial 
product, but can handle anything. Experienced field 
selling, office sales, and sales promotional letters. 
Age 34; college graduate; aggressive; capable and 
anxious assuming full responsibility. Finest refer- 
ences. Box 553, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES AND PRODUCTS DEVELOPMENT 
Executive, fourteen years’ merchandise executive 
one of large Chicago mail order concerns—house- 
hold and electrical lines. Built up one department 
from small beginning to ten million annual sales. 
Past four years in charge sales and development 
new products nationally known manufacturer. A 
merchandising and marketing background of our- 
standing success. Address Box 554, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE TYPE SALESMAN AVAILABLE 
for sales direction appointmenr—Present connection 
12 years old, selling an essential thry dealers and 
jobbers. Eleven years in Florida and Louisiana. 
Can teach modern trend of marketing thru all types 
of channels to consumer. Age 40, married, perfect 
health, dynamic energy. Own car. Willing return 
New Orleans or Miami. Not milk-route type of 
salesman, so don’t offer slave wages. Can sever 
present assignment within thirty days. What do 
you bid? Box 555, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FOR HIRE: ABILITY, EXPERIENCE. 
Asst. Sales Manager, Sales Promotion Manager, 
Sales Corres. (now employed). EXPERIENCE: 
12 years traveling sales; 1 year branch sales man- 
ager (office equip.) 4 years branch sales manager 
(food pdts.) TERRITORIES COVERED. East. 
Canada (successfully introduced new product). 
New England, New York, Maryland, West. Va. 
SPECIALIST: Handling and operating branch 
sales offices;. hiring and training salesmen; writing 
fruitful letters to buyers, salesmen, jobbers. 
PERSONAL: possessor of a fine sales record and 


in Northwest territory with large national firm] excellent references. Age 34; methodical, moderate 
selling retail stores a service having to do with] in habits, studious, active. Moderate salary to 
volume, therefore am qualified to handle a legiti-| start; results to talk. Box 550, SALES MANAGE- 


. “gg Soe od d ble of contacting | MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 
PHOTOSTAL S (aa ne ones 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 
CORPORATION 


ADVERTISING MANAGER OR ASSISTANT, 
with 15 years agency cxperience including all phases OUR STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND PER- 
1 WALL STREET production, merchandising cooperation, offers manu- | sonal method conducts negotiations for high-grade 

* facturer excellent background for panies directing | positions. Each case prepared and executed sepa- 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. advertising or field promotion. Reasonable salary | rately. Employment and identity protected. Mod- 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. with opportunity primary objective. Located in| erate cost. If you have earned over $2,400 yr. 
New York, will travel. Box 560, SALES MANAGE-| write Dept. G, Craig & Gravatt, Schaff Bldg., 

Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ALES BOYCOTTS: We have been pointing out 
right along that many of the problems and evolu- 
tions relating to Labor directly bear upon the sales 
side of business. The recent proposal of the American 
Federation of Labor to establish a sales boycott on products 
made in Japan is a case in point. Action along such lines 
may do more to precipitate war or to establish economic 
“quarantines” through Governmental action of the type 
hinted at by President Roosevelt in his recent Chicago 
speech, or to anticipate neutrality measures adopted by 
Congress than all of the diplomats of all the world can 
successfully forestall. But boycotts of such international 
import are by no means the only angles of significance. 
Out in the State of Colorado the Denver Joint Council 
of Women’s Auxiliaries has initiated a move to promote 
the sale and use of products bearing the Union label. This 
group is actively working to persuade the citizens of Den- 
ver to close out charge accounts and discontinue cash 
purchases from local stores which do not stock up with 
Union label merchandise. Union men throughout the 
country are asked to put stickers on their cars, “Buy 
Union-made automobiles,’—-a move obviously directed 
against Ford. In these times, such movements bear close 
watching. Sales executives should insist upon prompt, 
factual reporting from their salesmen and others located 
in the communities in which such movements originate. 
The composite knowledge thus acquired by sales execu- 
tives should be put in a composite pot for the information 
and guidance of sales management as a whole. Indeed, 
this is just one more field in which the members of the 
various local and national sales executive organizations can 
profit through closer intercourse and a sharing of mutu- 
ally valuable information. 


+ + 


ORSE BECOMES COW: In recent weeks there 
has been altogether too much evidence that while 
the stock market ‘thas lost its former significance 
as a business index and forecaster, it nevertheless can pre- 
cipitate a state of mind in the business world which in 
turn can precipitate a deflation in security prices and a 
drag on business enterprise which seriousiy threatens an 
otherwise essentially encouraging economic and business 
status. This is a fact of which Administration leaders and 
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Congressional legislators should take serious note. The plain 
truth seems to be that Governmental efforts to ‘‘purify” 
the security markets of the country have resulted not so 
much in reform as in changing the animal itself. Where- 
fore, metaphorically speaking, we say that if the stock 
market before 1929 was a horse, it has now been changed 
into a cow. In other words, it is not a changed horse at 
which we are now looking, but a different animal. 

What with marginal requirements raised to 55%, pro- 
fessional traders largely out of the market and those left in 
operating with limited capital, the security markets are now 
far too thin to produce any kind of really effective cushion- 
ing on either the long or short side. The provision that 
directors of a company cannot make a profit in a six 
months’ period on a purchase of the securities of their own 
company is not helping this situation. The fact that the 
volume buyers and sellers of blocks of stock are now deal- 
ing through brokers who are not members of the Stock 
Exchange is depriving Exchange members of a large 
volume of business which normally should be theirs. It 
is also changing a horse into a cow in the sense that it is 
throwing listed securities into the trading status of unlisted 
securities. 

Wherefore, for these and other reasons, we behold an 
exceedingly small daily volume of active Exchange trad- 
ing in spite of the fact that the total number of listed stock 
shares has increased enormously since the days when a 
million share daily volume was looked upon as normal. In 
the long run, there may be much to be said in favor of 
having a cow instead of a horse. But in the short race, 
precipitate metamorphosis should cause no small degree of 
concern on the part of idealistic reformers. In their efforts 
to devise laws and regulations which catch the occasional 
skunk, it appears they are working undue havoc on the 
purchasing power of the American public as a whole. This 
tendency is reflecting itself in steadily increasing degree on 
the volume of consumer sales and on the profits and pay- 
rolls of business. The business state of mind is developing 
a self-accelerating downward spiral which fundamentally 
has no sound justification for existence. But let’s not just 
wait for Government to do something. As business men 
we can help ourselves by using the spoken and the printed 
word to point out to all and sundry that comparing a 
horse with a cow makes no sense in measuring trends. 
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C. U. Williams, President, 
Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Heating Corp. 


John Banzahf, 


Banzahf Plumbing & 


Heating Service, 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


I. MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, folks 


look on John Banzahf as among the tops in 


the heating business. (John’s the Williams 
Oil-O-Matic dealer—does that explain his 
popularity ?) 

And these same Marshalltonians look on 
The Des Moines Sunday Register as the tops 
in newspapers. Although Marshalltown lies 
69 miles north of Des Moines, 4,128 out of 
her 4,712 families are Sunday Register read- 


ers. In this, Marshalltown is like most other 


Qwa 
The D 


communities in the state. For, in exactly 202 
out of 205 cities and towns of 1,000 popula- 
tion and over, The Des Moines Sunday 
Register has an average coverage of 67%. 
There in a nutshell, Mr. Williams, is the 
reason why Iowa dealers—in all lines—like 
to have their efforts backed up with sched- 
ules in The Des Moines Sunday Register. 
Its more than 300,000 circulation every Sun- 


day is circulation that counts—concentrated 


in their own local communities. 


oines Register and Tribune 


